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UMINO! 





What the men in this photo are “plotting” is —their 
own safety. For this is a “safety meeting” conducted 
by a coal mine section foreman with his men to check 


on up-to-the-minute safety conditions. 

Meetings like this are held regularly by all section 
foremen in America’s progressive bituminous coal 
mines. They are just one phase of the never-relaxing 
safety program which has made coal mining now twice 
as safe as it was 40 years ago on the basis of man-hours 
worked —and more than four times safer if measured 
in tons mined. 

America’s bituminous coal mines are not only being 
operated with greater safety than ever before . . . but 
through skillful management and huge investments in 
mechanized equipment they are the most productive 


—and pay the highest wages —in the world. 
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LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s bituminous coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses ...at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 





AMERICA 


Talking It Over 


Why Back British Experiments? 


by Graham Patterson 


ENGLAND'S COAL MINES. Socialization has failed to up vitally-needed production. 


HE staggering financial cost of two 

world wars has bled England white. 
She is making valiant efforts to get 
back on her financial feet—but she is 
also engaging in social experiments 
that would be better held until a more 
propitious time. 

Normally, whatever Britain chooses 
to do is her business. Or would be if 
she were the only one involved. Un- 
fortunately, the American taxpayer 
now has a stake in England’s experi- 
ments. It is to our advantage to help 
our ally get back on her feet, for in the 
world struggle between capitalism and 
communism we need every friend we 
can muster. But our money—and that 
means your money, the dollars you pay 
your Government in taxes—should not 
be used to underwrite experiments in 
social systems that are different from 
our own. 

Last month the British Labor 
party voted to postpone the national- 
ization of England’s steel industry. 
Note that the vote was not against the 
idea itself, but only against the present 
as the time to try it. The vote was 
close—81 to 77—and more than 100 
party members abstained from voting. 
This would not indicate any change of 
heart on the part of those in charge of 
England’s economic welfare. It is an 
admission of temporary failure, to be 
sure, but the implication is that original 
plans will be carried out when condi- 
tions improve. 


*x* * * 


Yet, one may well ask, why 
aren’t conditions better now? It is two 
years since the present British govern- 
ment came into power. Under the lead- 
ership of Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee, Britain has been compelled to 
swallow quite a dose of socialization. 
It can hardly be said that it has been 
welf digested. As with every other na- 
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tion struggling to get back on its eco- 
nomic feet, England’s great need is 
production. And its experiments in 
socialism have failed miserably in in- 
creasing production which, in fact, has 
fallen below that of pre-war years, 
particularly in coal. 

Because steel is so dependent on 
coal, the British Socialist government 
was realistic in postponing the national- 
ization of the country’s steel industry, 
for there is no reason to expect any 
greater success in increasing production 
in that field than has been scored by 
nationalization in coal. And England 
must produce goods to sell in order to 
live. 

It is to America’s interest to help 
Britain, but there is a limit to the help 
we can give, especially if that assistance 
is not utilized to the fullest efficiency. 
It is little more than a year since we 
loaned Britain $3.75 billion. At the 
time the loan was made, both coun- 
tries believed the money was sufficient 
to take care of England’s needs for five 
years. Yet the sum is now practically 
exhausted. 


* * * 


So it is not to be wondered at if 
America’s taxpayers question the wis- 
dom of some of the things Britain has 
been doing. England’s need today is 
production of goods, to help her achieve 
a proper balance of trade. But her 
nationalized coal mines are below pre- 
war production standards and her coal 
exports are only one eighth of what 
they were before the war. 

Certainly the record does not 
speak well for the nationalization of 
basic industries, and while Britain is 
entitled to conduct any socialistic ex- 
periments she may favor, wisely or un- 
wisely, she should not expect American 
taxpayers to foot the bill while she is 
doing so. 











DOUBLE ACTION 


POE NIN ZAG IL 
MOTOR OIL 

|. FLOWS FAST 

2. STAYS TOUGH 


SOUND YOUR 'Z:.. 
at this sign of better 











| dealers coast to coast. 


GET THE GENUINE / 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 








Within 
the reach 
of ALL: - 







“For the shooter who buys a 
rifle for more than sport” 


Here’s a brand new rifle 
—a sturdy, dependable, 
hi-power bolt action car- 
bine—selling at an 
astonishingly low price. 
Built for years of the 
hardest kind of all round 
service, it fills a long-felt 
need for a low-priced, 
well-built rifle shooting 
the ever-reliable .30-.30 
cartridge. See this new 
Stevens value at your 
dealer's. Write for free 
catalog of Savage- 
Stevens - Springfield - Fox 
rifles and shotguns. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


STEVENS Bolt Action Cal. .30-.30 
Carbine Type Repeating Rifle 


CALIBER—Chambered for the dependable “.30-.30.” 
BARREL—"Hi-Pressure” smokeless steel, length 21”. 


ACTION—Short throw bolt action. Cocks on opening 
stroke. New design of bolt, sear and trigger mech- 
anism ... lightning-fast ignition, positive, trouble- 
free operation . . . clean, crisp, trigger pull. Stream- 
lined bolt handle. 


SAFETY—Independent, thumb-operated ... locks sear 
and bolt. Conveniently located. 


MAGAZINE—Detachable 3-cartridge clip. One car- 
tridge in chamber—4-shot capacity. 


SIGHTS—Ramp front—adjustable sporting rear. 


STOCK—Stock and fore-end one piece with semi-pistol 
grip corrugated butt plate. Built to stand up under 
ard service. ; 


WEIGHT—About 6} Ibs. Overall length 40 inches. 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Movies: Your book 
review on The Story of Mrs. Murphy 
(“History of an Alcoholic,” Aug. 27) 
praised the novel as a story, and gave a 
fairly good idea of what it is about. But 
to my mind it missed the main point: the 
service this book and others like it can do 
in fighting one of the western world’s 
worst scourges—alcoholism. Unlike Holly- 
wood, which glamorizes drink'ng as “smart” 
and finds drunkenness highly amusing, 
Miss Scott’s novel portrays alcoholism as 
a grim, horrible, painful—and finally fatal 
—disease, which is exactly what it is. If 
the book convinces only 1° of its millions 
of readers, it will be worth more than all 
the other best sellers rolled into one. 
Mrs. D. Engel, Evanston, Ill. 


Better Than 


Selectivity: I was interested to read 
in “New York Wants Merit” (Aug. 13) 
that New York State is demanding that a 
teacher’s salary be commensurate with his 
ability. ... Let’s raise the salaries of teach- 
ers so that these will be in keeping with 
the importance of their work. But let us 
select so carefully the candidates for teach- 
er-training that only those who show a real 


| gift for this important work be admitted 


to training schools. And, after all, what is 
so important as our future citizenry? 
L. Houser, Columbus, Ohio. 


Book Billet: You are right when you 
say Dr. Henry Canby’s American Memoir 
(Books, Sept. 10) is “original, stimulating, 
and altogether pleasing.” I was fortunate 
enough to get a first edition, will consider 
it one of my prize possessions. 

J. Mather Catly, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Chain-Gangs: Again the ugly head 
of the vicious chain-gang system rears up, 
unjustly strikes down men unable to fight 
back (“Slaughter in Georgia,” Sept. 10). 
I knew a victim who served three months 


| on a southern road gang. What was his 





crime? He purchased merchandise from a 
Negro store, not aware of a law that pro- 
hibited whites from patronizing a business 
run by a Negro proprietor. 

Three months of mental torture plus 
trying to sleep in a cage at night, eating 
garbage not fit for human consumption, 12 
hours a day doing heavy road work while 


| suffering from dysentery brought on dia- 


betes and tuberculosis. At the end of his 
sentence he weighed 60 pounds as against 
150 before. He died three months ago. I 
hope that someday someone will do away 
with this blot on America’s record. 

Name Withheld, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Religion, Pro & Con: I was de- 
lighted to see in your issue of Aug. 27 that 
Sen. Arthur Capper (R.-Kan.) and Rep. 


| Louis Graham (R.-Pa.) have introduced a 
| joint Congressional resolution to amend 
| the Constitution so that it specifies recog- 





nition ‘of the authority and law of Jesus 
Christ, the Savior and King of nations.” 
Such recognition will not compel people to 
be good, but should have a great influence 
for good. 

A. Alexander, Greeley, Col. 


e ¢ ¢ Fear, horror and _ bloodshed 
have been the gross effect of religion for 
thousands of years, and according to vari- 
ous authors it is responsible for 50% of 
the wars in the history of the world. We 
would have a much better chance to build 
a beautiful and peaceful world had the so- 
called inspired books never been written. 

Paul Payne, Scottsburg, Ind. 


Comic Books: It was with relief 
that I read “More Juvenile Crime’ (Aug. 
27). I give Carnegie’s (Pa.) police chief 
credit for his “one-man” onslaught against 
comic books that glamorize crime, give 
youngsters a false impression on how to 
combat it. Children’s classics, modernized 
in comic-book form would be instructive 
and good reading—such as The Boys’ King 
Arthur, etc. 

Hugh Reynolds, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Split for Comfort: Hems drop, hips 
bulge, hats droop, heels stack up. (Women, 
Aug. 27). Why not get smart, dress design- 
ers? Give us comfort with long skirts. 
How about the split long skirt (culotte 
type)? Most women would welcome such 
a design, not only for comfort, but for 
smartness. 

Del Dodge, New York, N.Y. 


Bad Taste: After reading about Dr. 
Buchman (“The Lord’s Moving Man,” 
Sept. 10) and his “glorified racket,” I made 
a beeline for a good mouth wash and some 
fresh air. 

Eldon Carver, Lewiston, Mont. 


Barricade: I enjoyed the United 
Nations picture story (Aug. 27) very 


/ 


much. But when I got to the end and saw 
the drawing of the planned U.N. buildings 
to be erected on the edge of Manhattan, I 





United Nations 


Enemies could score bull's eye. 


TARGET? 
PATHFINDER 








couldn't help wondering about their shape. 
Isn’t it rather dangerous to make them so 
broad and flat? Think what easy targets 
they will be for trans-Atlantic | rocket- 
propelled atom bombs! 

T. O'Conner, Rochester, N.Y. 


Juke Notes: Hurrah for Hollywood’s 
soda shop proprietor who “puts hymns on 
his juke box’s repertoire . , . to find the 
jive set ate them up” (“Quarter Notes,” 
Sept. 10). When will juke box Joes learn 
that occasionally the public likes quiet, 
restful music? There is nothing worse 
than trying to eat a restaurant meal in an 
itmosphere of raucous music. 


Neil Bailey, Denver, Col. 


Odd Shoes: As a result of an article 
in a 1945 PATHFINDER, about the National 
Odd Shoe Exchange, many “mismates” 
learned and benefited by its service. 

The NOSE was founded to help the 
handicapped who wear shoes of different 
sizes. It has grown beyond expectations. 
We appreciate your continued co-opera- 
tion in making this service known. 

Ruth C. Rubin, National Odd Shoe 

Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


Displaced Persons: Some time ago 
I noticed a letter (Between Ourselves, June 
1) in which-+he writer disapproved of our 
receiving 40,000 foreign refugees on the 
grounds that we are unable to care for our 
own boys. 

The trouble is, our boys do not want 
that are open. They 
want white-collar jobs. Our own state of 
(Arkansas could use many workers on 
farms, but few are willing to work at farm- 


+ 


+} at 
1e kinds Or JODS 


ing, want union wages. . .. All our an- 
cestors were foreigners. If the door to 
this country had been closed, where would 
some of us be today? 


R. P. Geyer, Mena, Ark. 


e e e T have a country estate that 
needs a good overseer. Let’s open the door 
to European farmers. No help. no crops. 

George Craves, citv-farm-owner, 
Portland, Ore. 


Gold Diggers: Re ‘Goldmine in the 
Attic’ (Aug. 13), I have many old rec- 
ords, some by the singers listed in your 
irticle. Can you tell me where I can get 
i list of records wanted? 
Mrs. Andrew Mucha, 
New Richland, Minn. 


e e e T have two records by two of 
the singers you mentioned. Any informa- 
tion you can give me will be appreciated. 

Vincent Monroe, Palmyra, JIl. 


e « «© May we have the address of 
The Record Change r? 
Ruby Turner, Mazazine Digest, 
Toronto, Can. 
[The Record Changer, 1219 Wisconsin 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C.—Ed.] 


° Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Dependable 


CHAMPION 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG 

















The school bus is symbolic of a whole new generation which has never 
known the necessity for trudging weary miles to school. We are literally 
a nation on wheels with buses, cars, trucks and tractors playing a vital 
part, directly and indirectly, in our daily lives. Engines turn and wheels 
roll. Spark plugs are a vital factor in keeping these engines operating 
efficiently and economically. On sheer merit, Champion Spark Plugs 
have earned the preference of most users because, in a word, they 
are dependable. Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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25-Year Club — 


. folks who have been doing a good 
job for a long time! And Inkograph’s 
right up among ‘em! Been working 
well for 33 years! So durable, it’s 
almost impossible to wear out! 

Inkograph’s point is like a pencil’s 
— one-piece, rounded, cylindrical, 
made of extra hard 14kt. gold—can’'t 
bend, spread, buckle. Writes easily on 
any kind of paper. Fits any hand or 
writing style. Makes carbon copies, 
rules lines. Stands pressure and abuse. 
Favorite with kids, too! In five 
smart colors, and black. At 
good stores everywhere. 
Ane is « 


INKOGRAPH 


Inkograph Co., Inc., 200 Hudson St., 
New York'City 13, N. Y. 





HERE ARE THE ORIGINAL 
Paratroop 


Boots 


Paratroopers .. . ex-para- 
troopers... sportsmen!!! 
Here are your boots. For 
duty, for dress, or for hunt- 
ing, fishing, hiking and all 
kinds of outdoor use. The 
famous soft, comfortable 
and very rugged boots 
worn by paratroopers 
during the war are now 
available in two styles 

...one military, the 

other, civilian . . ; * 
both similar in con- @: 
struction, Conge : 
and —_ qual- WE 
ity standards. 






All Sizes 
4—13%2; 






















Quotes 





What Karl Marx needs is a good 
ghost writer. Modern readers find his Das 
Kapital quite unbearable. The book can 
be kept alive only if made readable in a 
single cheap volume.—George Bernard 
Shaw. 


Americans are shocked at the belli- 
cose tone of Herschel Johnson, our dep- 
uty U.N. delegate. He pounded the table 
and shouted, in effect, that the U.S. was 
prepared to fight alone, if necessary, to 
protect Greece. Johnson should be called 
on the carpet at once. We know of no 
recent enactment which transfers the na- 
tion’s war-making powers from Congress 
to Mr. Johnson.—Morris Rubin, editor, 
“The Progressive.” 


It would be folly to deny that here 
and there among subordinates under Gen. 
Lee’s command in Italy there have been 
abuses. No one knows this better than 
the chaplains because they are usually the 
first to hear of them from the men.— 


Capt. Joseph W. Raune, Army chaplain. 


Domestic help, like the bison and 
button-shoes, has all but vanished from 
the American scene. Only a few hardy 
survivors remain. To hire one of them 
all you need to do is to respectfully kiss 
her hand and pawn the family jewels to 
pay her wages.—Felix Mendelsohn Jr. 
author. 


A few more dams and a few more 
years and the Columbia river salmon in- 
dustry, which the Government has spent 
so many millions to save, is doomed.— 
Talbott Debmead, president, -Maryland 
Sportsman’s Club. 


California is heading for a bloody 
gang war that will make the Capone era 
in Chicago look like a garden tea party. 
Gamblers, racketeérs and blackmailers, at- 








Keeping your toilet bowl clean, fresh and 
odorless is easy with Sani-Flush. This is 
the disinfecting, chemical toilet bowl 
cleaner that sets your mind at ease about 
toilet bowl sanitation—and is so safe. 
Positively will not harm septic tank ac- 
tion. Write for scientific report that 
proves it. Removes stains and film. Just 
sprinkle it. 

Effective in hard or soft water. Two 
handy sizes. Sold every- SS 
where. The Hygienic Prod- C<__ >> 
ucts Company, Dept. 291, So, Swot 







Canton 2, Ohio. 
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Made to U.S. Army Specifications! 
15-JEWEL 


ELGIN 
$3875 


Sturdy 15-Jewel ELGIN men’s 
wrist watches. Waterproofed. 
Sweep second hand. Stainless Steel back. Unbreakable 
crystal. QUALITY! American made. Fully recondi- 
tioned with ONE YEAR GUARANTEE! Made for 
the U. S. Army Air Corps. They HAD to be good. 
SEND NO MONEY. Simply pay postman $18.95 
plus 10% taxand postage on delivery. Cash orderssent 
postpaid.Limitedsupply. UNITED PRODUCTS CO., 
7941 S. Halsted St., Dept WES-429, Chicago 20, Ill. 





widths from 
AA—EEE. 
Not Government Surplus Stock 


Paratroop Jump Boots 
The same boots worn by Paratroopers dur- 
ing war. Comes in tan elk finish. 


Paratroop Hunting Boots 
Same features as Paratroop Jump Boots, 
i only made in heavy-oiled waterproof elk 
' finish. 
CORCORAN INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 
Send pair of Paratroop Jump Boots 
Hunting Boots 


Enclosed find check or money order 
for $9.87. I will pay postage C.O.D. 














Name 
Address 





Regular shoe size and width PF9 Press Association 


faces rule. 


DOWNEY. 
6 PATHFINDER 


California gangster 





MRS. STEELMAN. Hips are broad enough now. 


tracted by the lush life of Hollywood, are 
streaming into California. They are striv- 
ing to seize control of the state police 
force and already are entrenched with 
some state authorities. — Sen. Sheridan 
Downey (D.-Cal.). 

Now, as for these new styles, I 
would like to ask one question: Why pad 
the hips? Nature already has taken care 
of that for most of us women.—Mrs. 
John R. Steelman, wife of an assistant 
to the President. 


The chips are down in the world- 
wide political game in occupied Europe. 
Food and clothing are the initial plays. 
For selfish reasons, to stop the drain on 
our Treasury, we must establish the 
ability of Germany to support herself.— 
Kenneth Royall, Secretary of the Army. 


We should not permit the public to 
forget that petroleum prices are still at 
the bottom of the commodity index. Petro- 
leum products, minus ‘tax, are the cheap- 
est thing the American people are buying 
today. — Walter S. Hallahan, chairman, 
National Petroleum Council. 


The U.S. is now world target No. 1. 
—Gen. H. H. Arnold. 


The world is split into two groups. 
In one are those who believe in and aspire 
to a bill of rights with all its human impli- 
cations. In the other are those who neither 
believe in nor aspire to a bill of rights.— 
Averell Harriman, former ambassador to 
Russia. 


It took 10 years to rebuild Tokyo 
after the earthquake of 1923. It will take 
20 years to rebuild Hiroshima’s atomic 
desert.—Prof. Nobori Asaji, Hiroshima. 


The majority of wage earners in 
manufacturing are currently making $1 or 
more an hour for the first time in Ameri- 
can history.—report, /nstitute of Life In- 
surance. 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Now you can get the otter water you 
need to make your clothes whiter. Now 
you can prove—as research experts on 
laundering did—that the Hotter the Water 
the Whiter the Wash. 


NEW Temperature Dial Control! Get a Ruud, 
the Gas water heater with the Monel* 
tank and the amazing Ruud Temperature 
Dial Control. You'll get hotter water. And 
you'll get it faster, cleaner, cheaper! 
Here’s how! 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 








1. You get Hotter Water! Ruud’s new 
Temperature Dial Control lets you 
dial the exact degree of hotter water 
you need for whiter wash; then sends 
you all you need... keeps it coming! 


2. You get it Faster! No waiting! No 
watching! Always plenty of hot 
water, so you don’t have to skimp. 
The fast heat-speed of Gas gives 
you quick replacement of the hot 
water you use, 45 you use it. 


3. You get It Cleaner! No more dirty 
water from a rusty tank, to stain your 
linens and sinks. The famous solid 
Monel tank of your Ruud Water 
Heater can never rust. It always 
sends you hot water that’s sparkling- 
clean and pure enough to drink! 


4. You get it Cheaper! For 101 uses... 
from the morning shave to the eve- 
ning bath... Ruud-Gas-Monel gives 
you hot water cheaper. Take Ruud 
Thrift-design with the new Temper- 
ature Dial Control. Add the rock- 
bottom economy of Gas, plus the 
extra-long life of the Ruud-Monel 
tank. And pocket your savings year 
after year. 
* * 


Flash! The new automatic washing 
machines aré designed to work bet- 
ter with hotter water. Get the hotter 
water you need, Get Ruud, Gas and 
Monel. 

In a national survey, 99.1% of 
our customers say they would recom- 
mend Ruud-Gas-Monel to their 
friends. Built for all types of gas 
including LP-gas. See your Plumber, 
Dealer or Gas Company today! 
Write for descriptive literature now! 











REMEMBER ~-\M NOT FIREPROOF! 


WO THOUSAND CHILDREN— 
geen 5 — WERE BURNED TO 
DEATH LAST YEAR! Many more 
will carry the disfiguring scars of 
fire through life. 

Shock has followed shock over 
the nation—as one horrible fire 
disaster has followed another. And 
the rate of death and destruction 
continues to rise. 


Can anything be done to stop 
it? The President of the United 
States thinks so. He has mar- 
shalled the nation’s leading fire 
safety experts in an all-out war 
against this serious menace to our 
national well-being and economy, 

Responsibility for improved 
laws and building codes, fire pre- 
vention education, modernized 
fire-fighting services, building reg- 
8 


ulations, must beaccepted by high- 
est state and municipal officials. 

The action and support must 
come from every citizen in local 
communities—from you, whose 
lives and welfare are in constant 
danger. 

Remember—fire strikes with 
the force of war. It must be feared 





from the states and from 
every community and 
every individual 
in the land.” 


«“ pe ry from fire should not be a topic for discus- 
J sion one or two weeks of the year. It is definitely 
a year-round public responsibility. We in the Fed- 
eral Government can give aid within the frame- 
work of existing agencies. The impetus must come 


and dealt with as an enemy with 
the power to kill and destroy. 


i 


TAKE THIS ACTION NOW! To help you pro- 
tect yourself and your community, write 
today for a free copy of ““The Action 
Program.” Address: The President's 


Conference on Fire Prevention, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 












This statement is one of a series published by the member companies of The National Board 


of Fire Underwriters in support of The President’s Conference on Fire Prevention. 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. It is no idle boast 
that the United States has the finest 
trains in the world. But even the 
U.S. has never seen a train like this 
—sponsored by Attorney General 
Tom Clark and dedicated to the 
cause of freedom. Aboard will be a 
fabulous cargo, the original of the 
Bill of. Rights, Jefferson’s draft of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
Lincoln’s own manuscript of the 
Gettysburg Address and 100 other 
precious documents. See “America’s 
Heritage on Wheels,” starting on 
page 20. 


Next Issue. By Oct. 8 the 
Marshall proposal to aid war-rav- 
ished Europe will begin to acquire 
flesh and blood. Then Americans 
should know not only what Europe 
needs, but how well they can fill 
those needs. The Oct. 8 PATHFINDER 
will appraise the giant project and 
the Secretary of State whose name 
it bears in a four-page text and pic- 
ture story, “Marshall—Plans for 
Freedom.” 


* * 


Quiz. Were Christ’s hands actually 
pierced during the Crucifixion? 
(See Christ’s Wounds, p. 41.) 

How does one U.S. woman influence 
the lives of thousands of So- 
viet workers and their wives? 
(See Amerika, p. 32.) 

How free is religious worship in 
Soviet satellite nations? 

(See /nside Yugoslavia, p. 41.) 

What percentage of “ringers” can 
a champion horseshoe pitcher 
throw in a game? 

(See Swingers’, p. 40.) 

Why has co-education been banned 
in Russian schools? 

(See Soviet Scholars, p. 47.) 

Is there a way for Americans to 
stretch their life-spans beyond 
the present average 67 years? 
(See Methuselah, p. 36.) 

What is radio’s Superman like in 
real lifé? 

(See... Jt’s Superman!,p. 52.) 

How did Jo Stafford get to be radio’s 
top songstress? 

(See Move Over, Dinah, p. 38.) 








by Sept. 20. While its detarls are still largely guesswork, the 16 
participating nations, mindful of a cautious Congress, have revised it 
to run for four years, not five or six; to cost about $21 billions, 
not $28 billion to $30 billion. 


TOP WHITE HOUSE ADVISORS, alarmed by State Department policy—planner George F. 
Kennan's grim reports on European food conditions, are drafting emer- 
gency relief measures to fill in until the Marshall Plan gets rolling. 
Idea is for Agriculture Department to allocate $500 million in free 
food to needy nations without Congressional approval. 
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calling a special session of Congress as long as possible. His closest 
aides say reports from 18 Congressmen now investigating Europe's needs 
will greatly bolster the non-partisan foreign policy. Moreover, Demo- 
crats claim they will profit politically if actual action comes nearer 
the start of the Presidential campaign. 

SECRETARY OF STATE MARSHALL is reported to have told Truman that Congress 
should be on the job no later than Oct. 15. Sen. Arthur Vandenberg, 
however, opposes such an early recall claiming that he can not assenm- 
ble his Foreign Relations Committee before the end of October. 





ren's holdover friends from the U.S. Conciliation Service. As soon as 
these are all cleaned out Ching will pare Washington operations to the 
bone, delegate all mediation activities to regional offices so strikes 
can be settled on the spot. 


AFL KINGMAKERS ARE AFRAID they will have to re-elect President William Green. 
Friends say John L. Lewis, Green's most logical successor, will have 
no part of the job. 


JO R. STEELMAN AND LABOR SECRETARY SCHWELLENBACH are pressuring National 
Labor Relations Board General Counsel Robert Denham to soften his 
rigid rule requiring labor bosses like CIO's Philip Murray, William 
Green, Carpenter boss Bill Hutchinson and John L. Lewis to swear they 
are not Communists. Denham's sailing will be easier, they insist, if 
he does not antagonize top leaders obviously not Commie-inclined. 


THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE will start its long promised probe of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation's spending and marketing activities. 
Probably the first matter to undergo Congressional scrutiny will be 
RFC's wartime rubber buying. 


ees 


ging. While little has been said about the delays, officials are 
worried because the U.S. is now about a year behind schedule. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING SPONSORS will try to get action on their bill during i 
the special session if it is called. Meanwhile, the Justice Department 
is investigating complaints that ex-Secretary of War Patterson il- 
legally hired press agents to beat the drums for UMT. 


THE NAVY DEPARTMENT is expected to send another expedition to Antarctica 
this winter, presumably to finish air maps and to find out more about 
those strange green ponds in the midst of ice wastes, discovered by 
the Byrd expedition. 
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sylvania's Bucks County Congressional election. Of six elections 
scheduled between now and November, political bigwigs say this is the 
most important. The Pennsylvania district, a traditional GOP strong- 
hold, is expected to go Republican again. But if the margin of vic- 
tory is narrow Democrats will hail it as a moral win and repudiation 
of the Taft-—Hartley Act. 
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The Nation 


Equinox 


Gone with summer are heat and most 
of Europe’s dollars; in with au- 
tumn come new crises, new hopes 


Maryland’s locusts whined their shrill 
song louder and longer as if they had much 
to say in a very short time. Red and gold 
streaks crept into the lush green of Penn- 
sylvania’s Poconos. 

Dirt-brown islands popped up in the 
white seas of Georgia’s half-picked cotton 
fields. Wheat stacks began to polka-dot 
Indiana’s grain blanket. Dank fog hung 
over San Francisco, blotting out all but 
late-afternoon sunshine. 

Across the nation signs and voices 
reminded Americans that the summer of 
1947 had nearly spent itself. Empty.coal 
bins started to bulge. 

Canning season’s rich-smelling steam 
played havoc with many a housewife’s 
permanent. Almost eclipsed by the on- 
rushing football season, weary big leaguers 
looked toward New York where the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and the New York 
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PASTORAL. The sun shines and fish bite, though nations and men quarrel. (SEE: Equinox) 


Yankees would probably fight out the first 
“subway” World Series since 1941. And 
before autumn is a week old more than 32 
million book-toters would be back in kin- 
dergartens and graduate schools. 

It had been a summer of happiness, 
tragedies and dog-day freaks—and of im- 
pending great decisions, at home and 
abroad, that will affect the lives of all 
Americans through this and many more 
winters. Spring had slipped quietly into 
summer, unnoticed in the Bikini-like bil- 
low that rose from the twisted rubble that 
was once Texas City, Tex., on Apr. 17. 
Four days later hope for national peace 
soared when Big Steel operators and work- 
ers signed a two-year contract. 

Wars and Welcomes. May’s open- 
ing, made somber by Secretary Marshall’s 
dismal report on the Foreign Ministers’ 
Moscow conference, sparkled suddenly as 
Washington, New York, Niagara Falls and 
Kansas City put on holiday garb to wel- 
come Mexico’s visiting President Aleman. 
In Greenville, S.C., 28 alleged lynchers 
went scot-free while 1,021 miles due north, 
in Newburyport, Mass., hundreds of other 


men fought a losing battle against cloud- 
kissing prices. Telephone girls ended their 
21-day labor war and John L. Lewis start- 
ed his, demanding $450 million a year in 
wage boosts. 

Then Congress voted Greece and 
Turkey the dollar ammunition to fight the 
biggest of all wars—for freedom against 
communism, 

A week after good-will-dispensers 
Harry Truman and Eva Peron packed 
their duffel bags—he to Ottawa and she to 
Madrid—a June diplomatic baby, the 
Marshall Plan, startled its father and 
stodgy Harvard university onlookers. The 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act was killed by 
veto, only to rise again to smother its 
killer. 

Near Misses. On July 4, when fly- 
ing discs were first sighted, a few solemn 
G.I.s paced down a lane in an Okinawa 
cemetery, carrying Ernie Pyle back to 
“my soldier friends.” Princess Lilybet’s 
betrothal to Philip Mountbatten was an- 
nounced. Ohio’s Sen. Bricker dodged a 
would-be assassin’s bullet. Employment 
topped the 60 million mark. The armed 
services merger bill passed. The tax bill 
didn’t. And Congress went home. 

But before they left the Congress- 
men tried to tell an ex-Senator from Inde- 
pendence, Mo., how sorry they were.that 
his mother had died. 

Exit Summer. Abruptly the ten- 
sion of summer’s struggles eased as a 
well-dressed, cherubic buffoon, Johnny 
Meyer, ushered in August’s heat—about 
the only thing he failed to add to the ex- 
pense account plane-builder Howard 
Hughes paid. More important, corn hit 
record price levels. In Washington, Eng- 
lish and American economic doctors tried 
to revive a dying British lion. In Paris 
other diagnosticians put their stethoscopes 
to the weary breast of Western Europe— 
hopeful that the heartbeat would be strong 
enough to warrant a transfusion from 
America. And in Italy an American gen- 
eral had his purple tastes bleached by 
Scripps-Howard reporter Robert Ruark. 

Contralto and/or mezzo-soprano 
Margaret Truman aired her voice publicly 
for the second time in the Hollywood 
Bowl, thefi scooted across country to fly 
with her father and mother to Brazil 
where 19 nations and the U.S. put bright, 
sharp teeth into the Monroe Doctrine. 

Then, nearly as quickly as Bill Odom 
circled the world, the summer slid into 
history. As thousands of Americans board 
up their summer cottages, their thoughts 
rightfully turn to the future. 

Good and Bad. Only now does the 
full cost of war begin to sink in. Congress- 
men in Europe pick their way through 
ruins, searching for something worth sav- 
ing—and how to save it. The chain letter 
fad gets short shrift when its mail-box 
companion is the biggest peacetime tax 
bill in history. Yet Americans will come 
to know they cannot heal Western Eu- 
rope’s wounds without great sacrifices. 

ae Maryland’s locusts will 
whine again, the fog over San Francisco 
will lift, western corn fields will be rich 
once more, and those 32 million students 
will send twice that number back to better 
schools. 
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PRICE ESCAPE. Newark, (N.J.) workers can buy direct from farmers. (SEE: 


Buck Butter 


The American consumer is hopping 
mad. The headlines tell him that factories 
are producing full blast, farmers are rais- 
ing record crops. “If there is plenty,” 
wails the consumer, “why is everything so 
high?” 

It was bad enough with car prices out 
of sight, food double what it' was in 1942. 
But last week, when Manhattan restaurant- 
owners boosted the old nickel beer from 
1o¢ to 15¢ and sidewalk photographers 
refused to snap pictures without a promise 
to buy, it was too much. 

High Waters. In Washington, D. C.., 
John Unangst bought water from a big- 
hearted neighbor at 15¢ a bucket; he would 
do so until the water company cleared up 
a $62.14 bill he said he didn’t owe. 

Men’s pants will be higher, said fash- 
ion designers, and “at least two inches 
shorter . . . On the campuses the pants 
will barely meet the top of the sock.” 

Last week, prime steers sold at $35 a 
hundred pounds at Chicago’s Union stock- 
yards, an all-time high. But 1oo pounds of 
live steer trim down to 60 pounds at the 
packing plant, to 47.4 pounds at the 
butcher’s. The consumer is trimmed, too. 
The grade A round steak he bought for 
48¢ a pound umler OPA now costs him 98¢. 

As corn hit $2.50 a bushel in Chicago, 
butter-and-egg men predicted $1-a-pound 
butter and a $1-a-dozen eggs. Meanwhile 
the railroads asked for a 10% to 27% 
hike in freight rates. 

Wrong Goat. Groggy from riding a 
rising price spiral too long, many con- 
sumers wrongly blamed farmers and the 
parity price program. But it wasn’t the 
farmers’ fault. Only when the market price 
falls below parity does the Government 
support the farmers’ prices. But parity has 
nothing to do with today’s high prices. 
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European 


Buck Butter) 


For example: 


Aug. 15th Parity Market Price 


Corn per bu. $1.51 $2.19 
Rye per bu. $1.69 $2.11 
Wheat per bu. $2.08 $2.10 


The blame for high food prices can 
be laid chiefly on one thing: exports to 
Europe. Wheat and flour valued at $235 
million were exported to Europe between 
January and May. Only 5% of our annual 
production, it means the difference be- 
tween 13¢ bread under OPA and the 15¢- 
17¢ bread today. 


The Modern Schokar 


The Railway Express Agency paused 
in its shipping labors last week long enough 
to note a change in the times, especially 
in the matter of student baggage. 

Yesteryear, says the Agency, back-to- 
school luggage was pretty much the same— 
tennis rackets, golf clubs, trunks, suitcases 
and a raccoon coat now and then. 

Today it’s baby carriages, cribs and 
bassinets. And the pennants are made to 
be worn, not waved. 


Bonanza 


“This says Junior,” the teller objected. 
“You’re a Junior ... you got to endorse 
it Jynior.” 

Back to the end of the line, half way 
around the block, went Junior. 

That scene, with variations, was en- 
acted across the nation last week as thou- 
sands of vets stormed banks, loan com- 
panies and credit unions to cash a big 
chunk of 9 million terminal leave bonds, 
worth $1.8 billion. 

Nationwide advertisements advised 
veterans to hang on to their bonds, if 
they possibly could do so. But if they 
must cash them in, there also were plenty 





of hands eager to relieve them of the 
money. 

Invest It! One fur company in Wash- 
ington, D. C., set aside September as vet- 
erans’ month. Don’t squander that terminal 
leave it urged—buy a fur coat instead. 
“Don’t squander,” echoed real estate deal- 
ers. “Buy a house, $20,000 and up.” 

But the spending splurge feared by 
economists is unlikely to materialize. Most 
of the ex-service men and women cashed 
their bonds immediately simply because 
they needed money to pay debts. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Ex-G.I. L. A. Garmon 
cashed in $250, said: “I’m going to finance 
a baby.” 

Detroit, Mich.: Edmund Green, 33, 
cashed in $275. Reason: “I didn’t want it 
lying around the house where it might get 
torn up.” 

Newark, N. J.: A few minutes after 
Ray Shipman walked out of the bank with 
$207 two men robbed: him. “We know you 
got it,” they said. “Hand it over.” 

Reno, Nev.: A big ex-G.I. told the 
bank clerk that he had “three kings and 
two ladies waiting next door.” 

Kansas City, Kan.: Three hundred 
dollars richer, Johnny Harris, 21, an- 
nounced: “I’m just going to blow it.” 

Memphis, Tenn.: Said a weary vet 
who had waited since daylight outside a 
bank: “I need the cash; it costs too much 
to live.” 


Death: No Holiday 


Along with hope, fear and anger, the 
end of summer brought its quota of sad- 
ness, tragedy and madness. 

Thousands of little people who never 
wanted their names in the papers found 
them there as bereaved survivors or trag- 
ic figures enmeshed in society’s laws. 

In spite of warnings and almost fan- 
tastically accurate predictions by stat- 
isticians, 361 Americans died horrible, 
screaming deaths in twisted steel on the 
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DON'T SQUANDER. The veteran was advised 
to buy a fur coat instead. (SEE: Bonanza) 
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nation’s highways over Labor Day week- 
end. 

Brothers & Sisters. The cost of 
living and the European crisis went un- 
heeded in the modest Illinois home where 
a 4-year-old boy loaded his father’s shot- 
gun and shot his 8-year-old sister “‘be- 
cause she hit me.” 

In Jersey City, a 19-year-old girl con- 
fessed she hammered her brother, 11, to 
death because she thought their parents 
“liked him better than they did me.” 

Six of seven North Carolinians ac- 
“cused of attempted lynching went free be- 
cause the confession of the seventh wasn’t 
made in their presence. 


Last Laugh 


The patients laughed when Dr. Jules 
Goldsmith yanked their teeth out. His 
imitations were a riot. “You ought to be 
in Hollywood,” they said. 

Goldsmith thought it over. He was a 
success, he had money in the bank. He 
remembered how he had panicked the 
kids in high school. 

So Goldsmith moved his wife and 
three children from Detroit to Beverly 
Hills. He would make people laugh. He 
did. Hollywood got a laugh out of Gold- 
smith. Who ever heard of a dentist who 
did imitations? 

Last week, broke, discouraged, Gold- 
smith visited his sister in Detroit. He 
went down to the basement; but not to 
do imitations. 

The police blotter read . . . suicide, 
died by self-hanging with a clothes line 
from a floor joist, Dr. Jules Goldsmith. 


Suicide Race 


For the living and lucky last week 
meant a trip to the bank. Winners of 
Cleveland’s National Air Races were sock- 
ing away their $100,000 in prize money. 

But for salvage crews working near 
the gaily-painted seventh-lap pylon of the 
15-mile quadrangular Thompson Trophy 
course it meant a trip to the junk yard. 
They were cleaning up the charred mess 
of the race’s one fatal crash. And to many 
aircraft industry high-ups' who had 
watched, the whole idea of America’s No. 
1 aviation classic could just as well be 
carted off to the same junk yard. 

Time Wasted. They felt that the 
event had outlived its usefulness. When 
the races were started in 1920, they had 
a real purpose—to spur pilots and mechan- 
ics on to the development of better air- 
planes. As the contestants primed their 
ships—many of them hand-made—new 
“gadgets” were developed that later be- 
came standard air equipment. 

This year, however, the record showed 
slim pickings in the way of worthwhile 
aircraft progress. 

Nowhere—Fast. It did show great- 
er speed. Paul Mantz, Hollywood stunt 
pilot, in winning the 2,050-mile cross- 
country Bendix race for the second con- 
secutive year smashed records with an 
average of 460 mph. 

Cook Cleland broke the world’s rec- 
ord for closed course flying by whizzing 
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around the Thompson course, with its 75- 
to 105-degree turns, at an average of 396.1 
mph. 

But the record smashing hadn’t im- 
pressed the industry observers who look 
upon aviation as a business. One summed 
it all up: “This sort of thing borders on 
the suicidal. It doesn’t prove a thing except 
that old war-time fighter planes can be 
souped up to make spectacular speeds be- 
fore they disintegrate. It ought to be 
stopped.” 


Shrinking Serpent 


“Sea serpents” turned up again last 
week in Boston Harbor. John F. Ruhl, a 
Medford, Mass., piano tuner, sighted the 
first one off Lynn Beach. 

It was so feet long, Ruhl said, and 
writhed its black coils in and out of the 
sea like a rolling barrel. Its back showed 
above the surface at intervals of six feet. 

“I know nobody will believe me,” 
added the serpent spotter, “but I saw it 
and my daughters saw it, and I’m no fool.” 

In 1937 the last serpent visiting Bos- 
ton was 120 feet long. 


Congress: Back to Work? 


An early special session of Congress, 
to decide whether to give the Marshall 
Plan life or let it die, looked more and 
more like a sure thing. 

Proof was piling up that, without 
quick and substantial aid from U.S., pros- 
trate western Europe could not survive 
another winter and still remain free. 


International 


TWO-TIME WINNER. Stunt Flyer Paul Mantz 
set a new record. (SEE: Suicide Race) 
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PESSIMIST. Lovett found things getting worse 
faster. (SEE: Congress) 


Officially President Truman stuck to 
his guns: He saw no reason for a special 
session, but would call one if it became 
necessary. GOP Congressional leaders had 
reserved the right to recall Congress on 
their own, but Senate President Pro Tem 
Vandenberg left the decision squarely up 
to Truman, warning that Congress would 
need more facts before appropriating more 
money. 

But from the lower ranks of the Ad- 
ministration word leaked that the White 
House strategy was a round-about device 
to drive home to Americans the gravity of 
the situation. By letting the pressure 
mount, the President would insure public 
support of his program after Congress is 
summoned. 

Touring the Ruins. The Admin- 
istration was counting strongly, too, on the 
findings of 18 influential Congressmen 
making an on-the-scene study of condi- 
tions in 15 European nations. 

Beginning their 45-day tour, the 18 
Congressmen talked in London to Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, president of the Board of 
Trade, who frankly said Britain could not 
expect the U.S. to continue indefinitely 
giving her money and goods. The only 
solution, he said, lies in restoring a bal- 
ance of productivity between the Eastern 
and Western hemispheres. 

For their part, the investigators said 
Congress’ attitude toward aiding Europe 
would depend largely on how much Euro- 
pean nations helped themselves. 

Time Runs Out. As the Congres- 
sional tour got under way, Undersecretary 
of State Robert Lovett was sounding the 
Administration’s most ominous warning to 
date at home. 

Europe’s crisis, he said, is developing 
much faster than anyone had expected, 
and something must be done to relieve the 
situation before the end of the year. Some 
stop-gap measures were still possible, such 
as loans by the Export-Import Bank and 
the World Bank, but they would be far 
from adequate. 
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New Hope for Democrats 


The 1948 political pot is “in high 
stew, fired by new Democratic optimism. 

As public opinion poller Elmo Roper 
reported a tremendous three-month up- 
surge in President Truman’s popularity, 
the Democratic high command called on 
some of the party’s biggest names and best 
radio voices to challenge the GOP Con- 
gress’ record on labor, price, farm and 
housing legislation. 

More voters like Truman today, Ro- 
per reported, than any GOP hopeful ex- 
cept New York’s Gov. Dewey, who leads 
the President by a scant margin. 

Rally by Air. Using a new campaign 
technique for an election still more than 
a year away, the Democratic National 
Committee hired a national radio hookup, 
then lined up seven party stalwarts across 
the country for 30 minutes of oratory with 
party executive director Gael Sullivan as 
emcee. 

Mayor O’Dwyer of New York wal- 
loped the Republicans’ labor record. Rep. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas in California 
slapped at the skyrocketing cost of living. 
Minneapolis Mayor Hubert Humphrey re- 
ported farmers are angry because the GOP 
“sabotaged” the Federal farm program. 
Alabama’s Sen. Sparkman nailed the Re- 
publicans for the housing shortage. 

Sen. Myers of Pennsylvania charged 
that Republicans had captured Congress 
last year only because of voters’ lethargy 
—next year the tables will be turned. Mar- 
shall Hanley, president of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of Indiana, plugged for 
active, enthusiastic grass-roots campaign- 
ing. Connecticut’s Sen. McMahon praised 
the Truman Administration for building a 
unified foreign policy. : 

*“Hoof-in-Mouth.” Republican re- 
action was quick and sharp. Rep. Clarence 
Brown, executive committee chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, fired 
away at Sullivan for “trying to inject par- 
tisan politics into the subject of foreign 
policy,” called him the “leading exponent 
of the hoof-in-mouth technique in poli- 
tics.” 
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CHAIRMAN? Anderson seemed a sure bet to help take the heat off Sullivan. (SEE: New Hope) 


Sen. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) accused the 
Democrats of jumping the gun in the 1948 
campaign, and said the country would be 
better off if they waited a while. 

Rising Wind. But there was little 
chance of stopping. On the contrary, all 
signs point to even hotter sniping as 
soon as the Democratic National Com- 
mittee chooses its new party workhorse. 
Betting odds favored Agriculture Secre- 
tary Clinton Anderson as the new chair- 
man to succeed ailing Robert Hannegan. 
Truman’s good friend Edwin W. Pauley, 
California oil man, might return to his old 
job of National Committee treasurer. 

And the campaign strategists were 
still hopeful they could persuade stand- 
ard-bearer Truman to swing cross-country 
during the fall to match the unofficial cam- 
paigning of GOP travelers. 


Bender’s Big Broom 


Happy Republicans held a get-togeth- 
er party after taking over control of Con- 
gress last Jan. 3. The party host, Rep. 
George H. Bender of Ohio, gave each of 
his guests a new broom as a souvenir. 

It was a good-natured gag, symboliz- 
ing GOP promises to sweep clean the dust 
and spider webs accumulated during 16 
years of Democratic control of Congress. 

Clean Sweep. Now broom-swinger 
Bender will take over as central figure in 
the 8oth Congress’ second try at exposing 
waste and fraud under war contracts, find- 
ing out what the Administration has done 
about prosecuting offenders. 

The imposing title of Bender’s group 
is the Procurement and Buildings Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 
With equal accuracy, it could be the Com- 
mittee to Restore the Prestige to Which 
Formal Congressional Investigations are 
Entitled. 

GOP leaders were dismayed at the 
way the Senate War Investigating Com- 
mittee’s summer hearings developed into a 
three-ring circus. There is little chance 
that the Brewster committee will resume 
in November, even less that its life will be 


renewed when Congress goes into session 
again in January. 

No More Sideshows. To avoid the 
pitfalls that wrecked the Senate commit- 
tee’s dignity, Bender has one natural ad- 
vantage and has taken two special precau- 
tions. His group is a regular standing com- 
mittee under the Congressional Reorgan- 
ization Act. He has repeatedly empha- 
sized that his investigators are not inter- 
ested in sensationalism, “Hollywood ex- 
hibitionism,” or partisan politics. 

Ammunition. And, most important, 
his committee has launched its hearings 
well armed with a meaty report, prepared 
by Comptroller General Lindsay Warren, 
Democratic Treasury watchdog, citing 
chapter and verse on specific contracts. 

Warren’s report said the General Ac- 
counting Office could prove fraud in at 
least 79 war contract settlements involv- 
ing more than $2 million and, at the time 
of the report, audits had been made of only 
4,789 accounts out of a total of 318,000. 

Warren said he had referred his find- 
ings to the Justice Department. He also 
used the report to renew his frequent plea 
for an independent audit of Government 
contract settlements before final approval. 

Under the wartime setup, he com- 
plained, the Government had no sure way 
of finding out how much profit a contrac- 
tor was making until after the money was 
spent. Moreover it was suspected that by 
faking “end-of-job” inventories, many 
contractors had collected private stock- 
piles of materials—which could be used 
to make even bigger fraudulent profits on 
later contracts. 


Legion Fizzle 


Bartender Mario Giani, major-domo 
of New York’s Pennsylvania Hotel bar, 
wearily palmed a muddler and glared 
across at his tipsy customer. 

The bleary-eyed little man glared 





Press Association 


CLEANUP MAN. He hopes to plug loopholes, 
improve methods. (SEE: Bender's . 
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HORSES OR MEN. When the Legion's 40 & 8'ers hit town, horseplay results. Center, young lady “reacts” to Legionnaire's electric walking cane... 


back. Then he shifted his overseas cap 
from his left ear where it had been hang- 
ing like a dishrag, and dropped a wadded 
$10 bill on the bar. 

“C’mon, c’mon, Jack, you heard me. 
Gimme six pussy cafays* . .. Ain’tcha 
ever heard of the Legion?” 

After four days of the abuse, unpaid 
tabs, water pistols and electric canes that 
go with a Legion convention, bartender 
Giani had reason to be weary: 

“Mister, that’s all I’ve heard for so 
long I never want to hear of another Le- 
gion. Why don’t you drink bourbon? Bet- 
ter yet, why don’t you go home? The 
convention’s over.” 

Don’t Hurry Back. Mario echoed 
the thoughts of 7 million other New York- 
ers—fed up with the skylarking of 60,000 
Legionnaires. It had been ro years since 
the Legion had met in New York. They 
hoped it would be 10 more before it hap- 
pened again. 

Even the staunchest Legionnaire 
would admit the 29th convention itself 
hadn’t produced much. Outgoing Com- 
mander Paul Griffith created a mild sensa- 
tion by opening the sessions with a blast 
against Soviet Russia. Gov. Dewey met 
Sen. Taft’s demand that he speak out on 
public issues, endorsed universal military 
training, the Legion’s baby. 

Gen. Eisenhower, Adm. Nimitz, Sec- 
retary of Defense Forrestal and Legion- 
naire Harold Stassen thumped the speak- 
er’s stand in fiery style, saying things they 
had often said before. 

Old Stuff. Thrashed out in smoke- 
filled rooms, the Legion’s biggest issues— 
housing, foreign policy, immigration and 
pensions—were so anemic that often fewer 
than 300 or 400 of the 3,063 delegates 
even bothered to show up in the 71st 
Regiment Armory to vote. 

By-passing the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill, which authorizes veterans’ housing, 
the housing committee placidly asked 


*Pousse-café, a cordial made of grenadine, green 
chartreuse, yellow chartreuse, orange curacao, 
green créme de menthe, white créme de menthe and 
brandy. Each ingredient lies in a separate layer, 
gives drink a barber pole appearance. The fastest 
bartender needs at least 15 minutes to prepare one. 
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Congress to evict all non-veterans from 
public housing projects. 

To no one’s surprise the Legion had 
nasty things to say about the Communist 
party. But they simmered down to a fee- 
ble resolution that Communists and fel- 
low-travelers should be ineligible for Fed- 
eral jobs. 

Pension Plan. The delegates chat- 
ted about the Stratton bill, which would 
permit an increasing number of foreigners 
to enter the U.S. each year. But they 
wound up urging Congress not to change 
present immigration laws. 

The bonus question never emerged 
from brief cases—‘it is not the psycho- 
logical moment.” Instead scattered groups 
mostly World War I veterans whose aver- 
age age is 52) pressured for $72-a-month 
pensions, payable to vets at 60. 

Most of the blame for the dismal 





Pathfinder, International 


«while new Commander O'Neil takes time 
out for a quick snack. (SEE: Legion Fizzle) 


fizzle on business matters lies in the offi- 
cially ignored split between veterans of 
World War I and World War II. Although 
the newcomers outnumber the oldtimers 
almost three to one (3.2 million to 1.1 
million), they have been too busy finding 
homes, getting jobs and raising families to 
spend much time in local Legion halls. 

New Blood. Even so, the strength of 
the old-line kingmakers is weakening. 
Time itself has seen to that. New Com- 
mander James F. O'Neil, Manchester, 
N.H., police chief, forecasts that as the 
newness of civilian life fades and personal 
problems disappear, the World War II 
youngsters will take over—‘in fact, the 
next commander might come from the 
ranks of G.I. Joe.” 

That would seem fair enough. The 
same Joes pay $11.2 million of the nearly 
$15 million in dues that the Legion col- 
lects each year. 


Catastrophe 


Probably the biggest shock of the re- 
cent Midwest “earthquake” was received 
by the Dan Marchese family of Chicago. 

The day after the mild. tremor, ex- 
cited cablegrams from relatives in Italy 
began to pour in on the Marcheses. The 
messages asked: “Did you all escape? Is 
everybody safe?” 

The explanation arrived several days 
later in a clipping from a La Spezie 
(Italy) newspaper. It read: 

“Catastrophe of 1871 repeated. Ter- 
rific shocks devastate Midwest. People in 
panic. Streets open up, swallowing fren- 
zied mob.” 

Dated Aug. 10, the issue told in de- 
tail that Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit 
had been destroyed by earthquake and re- 
sulting fires. 


Co-op Probe 


Are tax-exemption privileges of co- 
operatives harmful to free competitive 
enterprise? 

To prove they are not, co-ops in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado and Washington and 
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other states this month will parade their 
facts and figures before Congressional 
probers headed by Rep. Wallace C. Ploe- 
ser (R.-Mo.). 

The House Small Business Commit- 
tee’s investigation is politically touchy be- 
cause Midwestern farmers—traditional 
GOP stalwarts—are strongly opposed to 
it. Their hostility stems from fear the 
Committee is out to “smear” consumer 
co-ops—which don’t enjoy alleged tax ex- 
emptions—and to toady to business in- 
terests. 

Savings Tax? Actually, consumer co- 
ops pay the same taxes as private enter- 
prise. The joker in the deal is that the 
bulk of co-op earnings are not classified as 
“income,” since they go back to members 
as savings on purchases. 

The term “co-op” is applied also to 
producer organizations that buy the farm- 
er member’s produce, resell it at the best 
possible price. They band together to use 
common tools and labor to produce their 
goods more cheaply. 

Tugwell’s Baby. The tax issue was 
accented when the Committee struck its 
first blow at Washington’s suburban town 
of Greenbelt, Md., dream-child of New 
Dealer Rexford Guy Tugwell. Now oper- 
ated by the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority, the Greenbelt co-op runs all of 
the stores in the Government-owned com- 
munity of 8,000 persons, selling them 
everything from shoes to shingles. 

The Committee found that from 1940 
through 1946 the Greenbelt co-op paid only 
$25,300 in taxes on a net income of $163,- 
821. On the same income, private enter- 
prise would pay $85,447 in income taxes. 

The Committee promptly ordered the 
Federal Public Housing Authority to can- 
cel its exclusive contract with the co-op, 
and to allow privately-owned businesses, 
to move in. Just as promptly FPHA let it 
be known that it considered the House 
Committee’s recommendation “interest- 
ing, but unimportant”—and ignored its 
order. 

No Friends. Contempt of the Com- 
mittee spread to the Greenbelt citizens. 
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Elephants Rampant 


Nothing depresses Mrs. R. W. 
Macauley so much as the elephant 
portrayed in art or sculpture in a 
“gloomy, brooding” pose. 

For it is Mrs. Macauley’s job, 
as head of the Women’s Division of 
the Republican National Committee, 
to help keep the GOP elephant on 
its toes and full of vitality. 

“Slow to anger but dangerous 
when aroused,” Mrs.+sMacauley calls 
the ideal symbol of the GOP. Owner 
of many miniatures, she won’t ac- 
cept a new one unless its trunk is 
trumpeting a challenge, not drooping 
in despair. 

The GOP elephant was origi- 
nated in 1874 by Thomas Nast, the 
early cartoonist genius of Harper’s 
Weekly who also provided crayon 
critics with the Democratic donkey. 


International 


From there it seemed to spread across the 
country, with such Republican stalwarts 
as Kansas Sen. Arthur Capper and Rep. 
Clifford Hope advising that “the time has 
come when farmers on Election Day must 
be farmers first, partisans second.” 

To appease his own constituents, Cap- 
per added: “We must hereafter remember 
our friends as well as our enemies in both 
political parties.” 


One-Woman Lobby 


Armed with nothing but a petition 
signed by 3,000 Des Moines friends and 
neighbors, Mrs. A. L. Mallard showed 
high-priced Washington lobbyists how to 
get real results. 

In a whirlwind 13-hour visit (her 
first to the Capital) and without benefit of 
“public relations counsel,” Mrs. Mallard 
pressured Government bigwigs into doing 
something about rampaging Four Mile 
creek that had flooded her home three 
times in one month. 

When city officials in Des Moines 
sympathized with Mrs. Mallard but told 
her they had no money to curb the creek, 
she tucked her petition in her pocket and 
set out to go to the top. 

Hard Day. First she laid the facts 
and her petition before Iowa’s Sen. B. 
Hickenlooper and his secretary, Dan 
O’Brien. Next she trapped Brig. Gen. E. 
C. Crawford, acting chief of Army Engi- 
neers, in his office and told him about mud 
on her property. From there she stormed 
the White House to ask Truman-aide John 
R. Steelman how he would like having his 
cellar look like a swamp every flood season. 
Then she went home. 

Two weeks later things began to pop. 
Hickenlooper reported that the Army had 
the money and the authority to re-route 
the creek. The Engineers agreed, will hold 
hearings in Des Moines to find out just 
how much must be done. 

Still waving her petition last week, 
Mrs. Mallard said she was “happy,” but 
the fight will go on until “I see someone 
digging in Four Mile creek.” 





Dewey Speaks 

The Albany Sphinx cracked his silence. 

On at least one major national issue, 
and before a sympathetic American Le- 
gion audience, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey last 
week gave his unqualified support to “a 
program involving participation of all able- 
bodied young American men under uni- 
versal military training.” 

First Split. The statement marked 
the first clear cleavage between the two 
leading, though undeclared, candidates for 
the Republican Presidential nomination. It 
was Dewey’s No. 1 rival, Sen. Taft, who 
effectively blocked UMT legislation at 
the last session of Congress. It was Taft, 
too, who needled “Republican leaders” 
who failed to speak out on public issues. 

Sideline watchers waited to see what 
Taft would say on the subject during his 
Western speaking tour. But it wouldn’t be 
in the Ohioan’s character to modify his 
original stand. 

No other potential GOP presidential 
candidate except Gen. Eisenhower, who 
favors UMT is on record on the issue. 


Quoddy 


The War Assets Administration wants 
its price, even for a ghost town. 

The town is Passamaquoddy, Maine. 
It consists of some 250 empty dwellings 
and stripped factories, the graveyard of an 
unfinished New Deal power project. 

Last March, Frank Cohen, maker of 
tractors, candy and big charity donations, 
had an idea: Why not bring 25,000 home- 
less European families to Quoddy? After 
six months of “training’—mostly making 
tractors and clothing for export—the DPs 
would emigrate permanently to South 
America. Any profits would be fed back 
into the project. 

Better Than Sardines. Sen. Owen 
Brewster (R.-Me.) liked the idea, passed 
it on to Quoddy’s neighboring city, East- 
port, whose economy hangs insecurely on 
sardine canning. The “fair price” set by 
WAA was $396,055. Eastport wanted a 
discount. 

Then came plans, refusals, haggling. 
WAA should deliver Quoddy to Eastport 
for nothing, furnish needed machinery. 

No, said WAA. Sales are “as is 
where is”; improvements are up to the 
purchaser. 

The Army should help select DPs, 
pay their passage on its transports, give 
them 60 days’ food and clothing after 
leaving Europe. 

No Food, No Money. No, said War 
Department. It can screen DPs but has no 
funds for transportation and rations. 

The State Department should furnish 
entrance visas, sponsor the project before 
foreign governments. 

Said State: The department is not 
committed, though “Cohen may have been 
furnished a passport to visit South Amer- 
ica.” Last week, after this merry-go- 
round, the Quoddy plan seemed doomed. 
The WAA ruled that “it is essentially in- 
dustrial rather than educational.” No dis- 
count for Eastport; no soap for Quoddy; 
no hope for DPs. 
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Washington 


Talk 





Lorenzo 


For years, as the train of Presidential 
advisors grew, efforts have been made to 
find more room for them. Always it was 
one Lorenzo Winslow, White House archi- 
tect. who got the job. 

‘Now, since Winslow’s last project—a 
new $1.7 million wing—was killed by Con- 
gress, Winslow’s own 21-by-56-foot office 
in the East Wing is jealously eyed by Tru- 
man’s policy aides. 

Winslow, the first full-time White 
House architect, moved in back in 1934 
after he designed President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s swimming pool. He explains 
that “the President always had so many 
things going on—and I was one of them.” 
Now, with “nothing much in the offing” 
in the’ way of construction, Washington 
wonders why the White House needs an 
$8,750-a-year architect, plus a permanent 
architectural staff of two Majors ($3,300 
a year each) one Colonel ($4,400 a year), 
and a Public Buildings Administration ar- 
chitect. 

Busy. In the last 13 years, Winslow 
(plus “up to 20 other architects for big 
projects”) has left his mark on the White 
House: 

1935—An executive office. 

1936—A new kitchen, underground 
storeroom, carpenter shop. 

1937—Library. 

1938—Fence and new road around 
grounds. 

1939—“Minor repairs.” 
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1940—New fireplace mantels for a 
diplomatic reception room. 

1941—East Wing escape tunnel. 

1942—Bomb shelter. 

1943—Electric and steam systems. 

1944—“Very quiet.” 

1945—Sketches on West Wing. 

1946—Same sketches (never built). 

1947—Extension of carpenter shop, 
store room under north lawn, replaced 
East Wing fountain with stairs. 

All in_ all, the man with the wavy hair 
and red mustache has a lot better job than 
designing Government. warehouses. 
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Jim Berryman, Washington Evening Star 
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WINSLOW'S NIGHTMARE. A cartoonist foresees a skyscraper White House. (SEE: Lorenzo) 
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NAME CHANGE. Marian Anderson makes it with feet bare to protect map. (SEE: Factory) 


Place Name Factory 


How a Government agency can get 
along nicély for half a century with only 
two employes—and suddenly mushroom 
overnight to»65—is a question it takes a 
Meredith Burrill to answer. 

Burrill rides herd over the little- 
known U.S. Board on Geographic Names, 
originally set up to standardize U.S. maps 
after seamen complained they couldn't 
find Alaskan localities on their charts. For 
years the Board acted as judge and jury 
on name problems—including Tacoma’s 
long struggle to make Mt. Rainier into 
Mt. Tacoma. 

Strategic. But with the war head- 
aches and responsibilities grew. Washing- 
ton took a lesson from the German gen- 
eral who lest out at Stalingrad because 
his maps didn’t show a little town he was 
ordered to attack. It profited also from 
the woes of other Germans who spent 
three years fortifying the wrong Nor- 
wegian bay. 

Now Burrill needs language experts 
who pad around barefoot on master maps 
and a 50-ft. shelf of dictionaries fone 
called “Mongol place name factory”). One 
ruling: to call a Russian town Dzaudzhiku 
—not Ordzhonikidze or Wladikawkas. 

About the only name the Board hasn’t 
been able to settle is its own. Alternately 
it has been the U.S. Board on Geographic 
Names, U.S. Board on Geographical 
Names, Board on Geographic Names and 
U.S. Geographic Board. 


Rainbow Money 


Most people would settle for more of 
the same, but Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers 
(R.-Mass.) thinks it’s time to add a little 
variety to the monotonous green motif of 
U.S. paper money. 

Her feminine tastes may have in- 
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spired the idea. But different colors, she 
told Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder, 
would make it much easier to distinguish 
denominations. 

The Post Office Department, she ar- 
gued, has always colored postage stamps to 
show different values, and the Treasury 
Department should do the same with 
paper money. 

Bouquet. The Congresswoman vis- 
ualized such colorful combinations as vio- 
let 5s, sky-blue ros and orange 20s. For 
rarer 50s, 100s and up, Treasury artists 
could let their imaginations run to roman- 
tic hues like orchid, ochre or coral pink. 

If the bill Mrs. Rogers promises to 
introduce in Congress next year goes 
through, the well-filled wallet will shift 
appearance from a lettuce patch to a 
flower garden. 


Twilight 

After Greek god Bacchus climbed out 
of the side of Zeus and learned how to 
make wine from grapes, legend says he 
traveled triumphantly over most of the 
known world in a lion-drawn chariot. 

In twentieth century America, how- 
ever, he has had harder going. First there 
was the W.C.T.U. to contend with. Then, 
in 1935, his statue—which once grinned 
down from the old Palm Garden of Wash- 
ington’s Mayflower Hotel—was moved in 
a lowly truck to decorate a concrete 
statue factory. 

Now as excavators for a new apart- 
ment house make even this ignominious 
home untenable, Bacchus can only hope 
that his new owner, a Virginia school- 
teacher, will nurse his mythological im- 
portance. 


Buckeye Slight 


Ohio claims to be the Mother of Pres- 
idents, but she is only a stepchild when it 
comes to Washington avenue names. 

Every state and many national heroes 
have had streets, places or avenues named 
in their honor. A decade ago Ohio Ave., a 
short thoroughfare, ran just off the Mall. 
It disappeared when the Federal Triangle 
was built. 

There was no Missouri Ave. until re- 
cently. But when Missourian Harry Tru- 
man moved into the White House, Con- 
cord St. (commemorating the “shot heard 
round the world’) vanished from Wash- 
ington maps, to be replaced by Missouri 
Ave. 

Name, Please. Now, Francis F. 
Healy, District of Columbia surveyor and 
official name-suggester, is convinced there 
is no more vocally patriotic group in Wash- 
ington than Ohioans. There’s never a day 
he doesn’t get calls from irate Buckeyes 
wanting to know why their state is left 
out. 

Rep. Jenkins, Ohio Republican, of- 
fered a bill requiring the District Commis- 
sioners to name a street for Ohio, but it 
died. Healy and the Commissioners swear 
Ohioans aren’t forgotten. 

But some Ohioans are beginning to 
feel their best bet is to elect an Ohioan 
as President. 
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Along The American Way 


Travel Bargain 


You can raise $50,000. (You're 
welcome to the compliment! ) 

You think you may be obliged to 
lend this large sum on uncertain secur- 
ity, or give it out with no hope of get- 
ting it back. 

In such a situation wouldn’t you 
like to know: (a) whether you really 
need to put out that much; (b) whether 
you could get by for less; (c) what 
your chances may be for getting any of 
it back; (d) just how much good it will 
do the people who may get it; (e) what 
good it will do you to put it out; and 
(f) maybe a few other facts bearing on 
such a transaction? 

Would you think yourself foolish 
to spend another tenspot ($10) to send 
a capable investigator to try to get the 
answers to such questions? 


x* * * 


A few small groups of members 
of the House and Senate are traveling 
overseas this month—some in Europe, 
some in the Pacific, some in Alaska. 

Thoughtless and cheap critics are 
yelling about “junkets” and extrava- 
gance. Do they realize, or care, that 
Congress will be asked to spend prob- 
ably five billions a year of your money 
and mine, and theirs, for varied pur- 
poses abroad? 

Suppose it costs a whole million 
dollars (which it won’t) to send several 
responsible members of Congress to 
see for themselves what our five bil- 
lions can do, and to see whether the 
sum ought to be less than that, or 
more. One million would be one-fiftieth 
of one per cent of five billions—exactly 
like spending $10 to check up on 
$50,000. 

Considering how much foreign af- 
fairs now cost and concern every Amer- 
ican, maybe a better bargain would be 
to send all 531 Representatives and 
Senators overseas! : 


* * * 


The day has passed when a 
knowledge of his own district can qual- 
ify a man to vote on the floors of.Con- 
gress. Nor is a thorough knowledge of 
the 48 states enough. 

Events in Europe or Asia this fall, 
and U.S. policies affecting the course 
of events overseas, will have much to 
do with the price of groceries at home 
next year, literally in actual dollars and 
cents out of every constituent’s pocket. 

The facts of life abroad and the 
wisdom of Congress in judging them 
may well mean life—or death to count- 
less boys and girls who this month are 
going hopefully to school. The acts of 
Congress may delay, or hasten, or pre- 
vent another tragic war. 
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WHEELER McMILLEN. One-fiftieth of 1%,. 


Only a foolish and shortsighted 
critic could object while his Congres- 
sional representatives try to discover 
by first-hand study on foreign soil what 
this country’s foreign policies must take 
into account. 


* * * 


The resources and defenses of 
Alaska never were more important than 
now. The question of statehood for 
Alaska is under consideration. First 
hand knowledge of that big territory 
ought to be in every legislator’s posses- 
sion. Of course, Alaska is a pleasant 
place to tour in this season, but even 
that is no reason to complain that Com- 
mittees go there. 

Hawaii, too, is a pleasant place to 
visit. (That can’t be said now for some 
of the European and other Pacific desti- 
nations of traveling Committees.) The 
proposal for Hawaiian statehood raises 
questions far harder to decide wisely 
than those for Alaska. If every Mem- 
ber could go there the wisest answer 
might be found. 


* * * 


You and I probably can’t go to 
Europe nor to Alaska nor Hawaii either. 
We may wish we could. 

Our dollars—a whacking big bite 
out of them—are going overseas next 
year and for years to come whether we 
get to go ourselves or not. That being 
the fact, I have a notion that one- 
fiftieth of one per cent—a penny on 
$so—is a bargain rate at which to get 
the eye witness judgment of some able 
public servants as to how our dollars 
are to be used. 














Ameriea’s Heritage on Wheels 
“ 


T IS a pity that some one did not take 

Prof. Peter Odegard aside in 1942 and 
tell him that some day his big idea would 
be a smash hit—that, in fact, it would go 
on tour and be a sellout in 306 cities and 
45 states. 

For Odegard—now president of Reed 
college, Portland, Ore.-—would have been 
delighted, as delighted as he was then dis- 
couraged. He had suggested that a railroad 
car, carrying the original Bill of Rights 
and other historic documents, tour the 
country to sell war bonds. 

He had no way of knowing that in the 
year 1947 it would blossom into a dramatic 
seven-car “Freedom Train,” traveling 29,- 
coo miles and carrying for exhibit more 
than one hundred priceless documents of 
Freedom. 

Good ideas, however, never die. They 
merely get kicked around. “This particular 
one,” says Luther Evans, Librarian of 
Congress, “was kicking around Washing- 
ton after that for several years.” 

Last fall, U.S. Attorney General Tom 
Clark—looking for ways to fight juvenile 
delinquency—revived it. No sooner had he 
touched it, however, than it jumped like 
a jack-in-the-box to incredible heights. 
America’s business, labor and educational 
leaders seized upon it to awaken the coun- 
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try to the nation’s heritage. An organiza- 
tion was formed. It is called the American 
Heritage Foundation. On its board of trus- 
tees, almost everybody is represented. Phil 































Murray of CIO and Bill Green of AFL 
rubbed elbows with Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman of the board of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. They decided they would 
raise the money to pay for the train. They 
did. Not a penny came from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Meanwhile the project grew from one 
exhibit-car to three, added three Pullmans 
for the staff, a baggage car, and a Diesel 
engine. Painted white on the outside, with 
a red and blue stripe running around it 
and the Great Seal of the U.S. on the end 
doors, it is a handsome sight. The interior 
of the exhibit cars is equally striking. A 
series of irregular bays have been built in 
for the display of the documents. Front- 
ing these is a half inch of shatter-proof 
glass. 

The fabulous cargo itself—including 
the original of the Bill of Rights, Wash- 
ington’s own copy of the Constitution of 
the United States, Jefferson’s rough draft 
of the Declaration of Independence, Lin- 
coln’s original manuscript of the Gettys- 
burg Address—is elaborately safeguarded. 
Locked between two sheets of specially 
developed plastic, the documents are in a 
case within a case, in a steel car within 
a car. 

Almost 


fantastic precautions have 


TRAVELING SHRINE. The Freedom Train will journey a year and 29,000 miles to bring the record of America’s birth and struggle to 
306 communities. Priceless documents include the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of Rights, the Emancipation Proclamation. 
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been taken azainst fire, theft, collision, im- 
mersion of the whole car in water and 
other accidents. More than 20 tons of 
special steel sheeting line all sides of the 
cars. In addition—as if this were not 
enough—there is a guard of 26 marines 
aboard. 

The train leaves Philadelphia Sept. 19 
on its year-long tour of the country. It 
will be in the North and East until mid- 
November, cover the South and West dur- 
ing the winter. It will travel mostly at 
night, in order to be on hand for exhibit 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


No souvenir selling 


One curious sidelight of the Freedom 
Train project has been the terrific pres- 
sure on the American Heritage Foundation 
from people who wished to capitalize on 
it, particularly those who viewed it as a 
medium of advertising. 

One enterprising businessman had spe- 
cially designed handkerchiefs, labelled 
“Bill of Rights” and “The Constitution.” 
To a Foundation staff member he pointed 
out that these could easily be sold aboard 
the train. He even had a sales slogan: 
“Every time you blow your nose, why not 
blow it into the Constitution or the Bill of 
Rights?” 

So numerous did these cranks become 
that the Foundation had to assign a staff 
member to turn them tactfully away. One, 
particularly insistent, had written a “Free- 
dom” song which, for a fee, he would sing 
to all and sundry. Another wanted to know 
if advertising space would be sold at each 
end of the cars, and if so what the rates 
would be. 

One man showed up at the Founda- 
tion’s offices dressed as the late President 
Roosevelt, long cigaret holder and all. He 
explained that through a legal technicality 
he had been robbed of the Presidency, and 
that if he were given permission to occupy 
a compartment on the train he could meet 
the people in his rightful capacity as Chief 
Executive and listen to whatever com- 
plaigts they had. 

All seven cars of the Freedom Train 
were custom-built at the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s Wilmington, Del., shops. An ex- 
ample of the super-equipment provided is 
the complete electrical power house in- 
stalled in the baggage car. During stop- 
overs, the train will not have to depend 
on local power for heat, light or air-con- 
ditioning. Dynamos, generators and air 
compressors are to be kept in perfect con- 
dition at all times. Special battery-charg- 
ing units will maintain the storage bat- 
teries. 

In the Pullmans, which w'll serve as 
living quarters for the staff and the ma- 
rines, the Pullman Co. has_ installed 
shower baths, storage space for surplus 
uniforms, and several spec'al rooms for 
local dignitaries. 

All sorts of possibilities were envi- 
sioned. Only one “precaution” was turned 
down flat. That was to guard te cases 
against damage by water by sealing them 
in. The experts said “No.” Reason: mold 
would deve!op on the prec‘ous documents. 

.(continued on page 22) 
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ACCOUNT BOOK. George Washington’s totaled more than $160,000. As commander-in- 
chief of the Revolutionary army, he turned down salary, let Congress pay only expenses. 
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BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. Americans can re-live Andrew Jackson’s anxiety over another 
British attack when they read this letter he once scribbled to the Secretary of War. 
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Heritage (continued) 


Visitors will be astonished at the 
treasure that will be shoved under their 
eyes. Aboard, for instance, will be the 
original of Washington’s Farewell Address, 
Paul Revere’s commission as a ““Messen- 
ger for the Committee of Safety,” and 
Lincoln’s rough draft of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, as well as the official docu- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, the worksheet of the 
original Emancipation Proclamation was 
lost in the great Chicago fire of 1871. 
Lincoln had loaned it to the “Ladies of the 
Northwestern Fair,” being held there in 
1863. Later he observed: “I had some de- 
sire to retain the paper, but if it shall con- 
tribute to the comfort of the soldiers, that 
will be better.” 


Elephants for Lincoln 


Perhaps the most interesting item. 
especially to those who have seen the 
movie Anna and the King of Siam, is a 
letter from the King to the President of- 
fering to stock America with elephants. 

The letter opened with a salutation to 
“His most respected excellent presidency. 
the President of the United States of 
America.” The King said that if the Presi- 
dent and Congress saw fit, he could send to 
the U.S. “young male and female ele- 
phants.” 

Warming up to his subject, the King 
declared that the elephants “could be 
turned loose in forest where there is an 
abundance of grass and water, in any 
region under the sun’s declination both 
north and south, called by the English the 
torrid zone, and all were forbidden to 
molest them; to attempt to raise them 
would be well and if the climate there 
should prove favorable, we are of the opin- 
ion that after awhile they will increase 
until they become large herds, as there 
are here on the continents of Asia, until 
the inhabitants of America will be able to 
catch and tame and use them as beasts of 
burden since elephants can bear burdens 
and travel through uncleared woods and 
matted jungles where no carriage and cart 
roads have yet been made.” 

Politely, President Lincoln, in Febru- 
ary, 1862, took time off from his duties as 
a war president to write in reply: 

“T appreciate most highly your Maj- 
esty’s tender of good offices in forwarding 
to this Government a stock of elephants. 

“Our political jurisdiction, however. 
does not reach a latitude so low as to 
favor multiplication of the elephant, and 
steam on land as well as on water has thus 
far been our best and most efficient agent 
of transportation. 

“T shall, however, have occasion at no 
distant date to transmit to your Majesty 
some token or indication of this high 
sense wh‘ch this Government entertains of 
your Majesty’s friendship.” 

The letter is signed 
friend, Abraham Lincoln.” 

Washington, like Lincoln, plays a 
large part in the documents aboard “Free- 
dom Train.” In addition to his own copy 
of the Constitution, with his hand-written 


“Your good 
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corrections on it, is his personal account 
book. This is a remarkable document. 
When Washington took command of the 
Continental Army, he told Congress he 
would neither ask nor expect any salary 
for himself, but he would keep a careful 
account of his expenses. This he did in so 
meticulous a manner that, although the 
total ran to over $160,000, Treasury audi- 
tors could find only the most trifling in- 
accuracies and these only in cases where 
more was owed to Washington than his 
books showed. 

Equally interesting is Andrew Jack- 
son’s letter to the Secretary of War tell- 
ing him officially of the great victory at the 
Battle of New Orleans. Controversy has 
flared recently around this battle. Re- 
search has disclosed that although the 
battle was fought after the signing of the 
Treaty of Ghent—and was therefore sup- 
posedly unnecessary—the British had in- 
tended to hold up ratification of the treaty 
and claim the whole vast Louisiana Terri- 
tory in the event Jackson lost. 

Perhaps the most precious item on 
the train is the original of the Bill of 
Rights, charter of our freedom. Faded 
though the writing may be and yellow the 
parchment, it symbolizes those personal 
and civil liberties that millions of Ameri- 
cans take for granted today. The docu- 
ment, although recommended by Jefferson 
and introduced by James Madison, was 
really largely the work of George Mason 
of Virginia. 

Rare book lovers will be delighted to 
find aboard the train a copy of the first 
book printed in America—the Bay Psalm 
Book, printed by Stephen Daye in 1640. 
A companion copy was recently sold at 
auction for $151,000. 


Dedication weeks 


Most of the cargo of documents are 
from the 18th and togth centuries. The 
18th century has been called “The Age of 
Reason.” It was and is, in many respects, 
a strange contrast to the present. With 
totalitarian government spreading like a 
cancer across the face of the earth, with 
free peoples and free government every- 
where on the defensive, Americans will do 
well to look at the documents that stand 
between them and tyranny. 

It is little wonder the American Heri- 
tage Foundation has called for a “Week 
of Dedication”—really a week of rededi- 
cation—during the six-day interval before 
the Freedom Train arrives in each of the 
306 cities. 

Plainly, the fight for liberty is some- 
thing which cannot be relegated to yester- 
day or put off until tomorrow. Now is the 
time. The answer must be as strong and 
clear as the challenge. 

You can almost see Thomas Jefferson 
himself climbing aboard the train when it 
reaches Charlottesville, Va., on Nov. 29 
and saying to each and every visitor: 

“Good, bad, or indifferent, you have 
been in it. You belong. Some part of the 
stuff set down on these papers was for 
you. And ever will be.” 

And it will be true. For Freedom is 
everybody’s job. 
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Bettmann ° ongress, National Archives, Treasury Dept., Pathfinder 


GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. Long after the Seba Train leaves town, thousands will remem- 
ber seeing the immortal “Four score and seven years ago. . . 


’ in Lincoln’s own hand. 
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A NEW ADHESIVE will fasten automotive brake linings to drums. Twice as strong 
as rivets now used, it. will reduce upkeep costs because brake linings 
can be worn down to the shoe before replacing. 


Atlanta, New Orleans. From 10% to 16% of their dwellings average more 
than 1.51 persons to a room, which is the Census Bureau's "critical" 
occupancy figure. 


manufacturers predict. Main reasons: new housing, growing popular- 
ity of. children's records, and the desire of many parents to have one 
phonograph for children, another for themselves. 


MORE BUSINESSES ARE GOING ON WHEELS. Latest recruits: (1) a complete rolling 
drugstore——including a registered pharmacist——serving Los Angeles sub- 
urbs; (2) a Portland, Ore., accounting firm which does bookkeeping for 


2,000 small Pacific Coast businesses in 43 specially-equipped cars. 


CAMERA AND FILM MAKERS still can't catch up with demand, but a recession is 
hitting professional photographers. 


IF NATURAL RUBBER SUPPLIES stay at present levels, or increase, the Govern- 
ment's Rubber Reserve Corp. will probably order another cutback in 
synthetic production, now more than 300,000 tons annually. 


HALF OF ALL NEW INVESTMENTS by life insurance companies during the first six 
months of 1947 were in stocks and bonds of U.S. businesses. Total for 
this type of investment hit $1.89 billion, 1/4 more than in the first 


half of 1946 and 2/5 more than in the first half of 1945. 


CE CREAM MAKERS count on Americans eating 3 billion quarts of their product— “a” 
about 21 quarts a person——next year. This quota, highest in the 
world, will keep ice cream among the billion-dollar industries. 








awards as part of a new safe-—driving campaign launched by American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. 


PERMANENT MOTH—PROOFING will soon be offered to textile makers by a New York 
chemical company. The method uses an ammonium derivative which com- 
bines chemically with wool, permits laundering and dry cleaning. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES SAVE MORE MONEY than other people with equal incomes but less 
education. Federal Reserve says that three out of ten college graduates 
are "large" savers in proportion to their incomes. Same is true of 
one out of four who stopped with high school and one out of five with 


only a grammar school education. 


ABOUT A THIRD of the yearly Alaska salmon catch (heads, tails, milt, roe, etc.) 
is waste. A $47,000 research project by Commerce Department plans to 
turn it into $10 million worth of drugs such as vitamins, hormones and 
amino acids. 


AGRICULTURE SECRETARY ANDERSON says farmers will have to get used to competing 
with industry for workers unless a depression reduces employment. 


CUT IN CORN PROSPECTS, due to drought, means little will be exported for live- 
stock feed. But the world need for cereals is so great the Government 
will not trim its vast wheat export program. 


CONVEYOR BELTS may do away with the pushcart nuisance in self-service grocer-— 
ies. On entering, the customer selects a numbered pencil--15. She 
writes "15" on the perforated price.tag on a can of peas, puts the can 
on the conveyor which delivers it to a clerk at the front desk. He 
puts all items marked "15" in bin 15. When the shopper appears with 
pencil "15", he totals the tags and sacks the articles. 


NATURAL BEAN VANILLA will be scarcer next year. Reason: bad weather in Mada- 
gascar. But look for plenty of synthetic vanillin which comes from a 
variety of sources——clove oil, coal tar, creosote, benzene or waste 
liquid from sulphite pulp and paper making. 
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Big Wheat 


In the table land at the foothills of 
the Rockies, they are accustomed to big- 
ness: big wheat farms, big ranches, big 
talk. Once too, they had the nation’s big- 
gest dust bowl. But today, in the pan- 
handle of Oklahoma, things are bigger 
than ever, especially cash balances. 

“We had to use scoop shovels at the 
front door,” boasted banker Lester Mont- 
gomery, Boise City, Okla. Big talk—but 
his bank, with a capital of only $25,000, 
had on deposit before this year’s crop was 
harvested more than $24 million. 

The banks have too much money and 
no place to lend it, but they aren’t squawk- 
ing. The Waukomis State Bank, Garfield 
county, Okla., is typical. With a capital of 
$20,000, it had $1.25 million on deposit, 
loans of only $138,500. 

Farmers have more money than 
they’ve ever had. Wheat at $2 a bushel 
has helped to make the land 98% mort- 
gage-free. There aren’t enough farm im- 
plements to supply the demand. 

Orville Nash, implement dealer of 
Guymon, Okla., thinks big with the coun- 
try. He sells farm equipment and air- 
planes; flies his own plane, landing in 
stubble fields over four states to deliver 
parts to broken down combines. 

No Credit. Says Nash: ‘Nobody 
charges anything ... A 6¢ sack of nickel 
tobacco, or two combines and an airplane, 
the payment is 100% cash.” - 

Wheat overflows bins, sheds, even 
spare bedrooms and schoolhouses. By“last 
week, an estimated $2 million worth was 
piled in the open on the ground. 

But piles of wheat shed water like 
a duck. The top two inches will get 
bleached; the bottom inch or so may swell 
and sprout, but elevator men say that it 
can be left for weeks during the usually 
rainless summer without much déteriora- 





tion. It will be autumn before all the 
wheat is scooped into trucks and hauled 
to elevators. 

Wheat and hard cash are big things 
in Oklahoma, but biggest of all is the 
optimism of the people, and the renewal 
of their faith in the soil. 


Handymen’s Club 


Impromptu, thousands of Americans 
are joining a new national association that 
has no headquarters, director, lobby, or 
even a street address. It’s known as the 


Fix-It-Yourself Club, and it is not in- 
corporated. 
Nearest thing to a national head- 


quarters is SKF Industries, Inc. of Phila- 
delphia. The company fosters the club be- 
cause it makes the small anti-friction 
bearings used in the ultra-modern ma- 
chines fixers use in many around-the-home 
chores. 

SKF’s sales manager. R. Robert Zis- 
ette, said last week that 850,000 U.S. 
homes now have workshops equipped with 
up-to-the-minute power machine tools 
such as jig saws for cutting curved lines, 
lathes for turning and shaping wood, and 
motor-driven bench saws for fast, straight 
cutting. About 80% of today’s home build- 
ers are now specifying a garage or base- 
ment workshop in their original plans. A 
decade ago only a tenth wanted them. 

Why Pay? One big reason Ameri- 
cans are building miniature workshops in 
their homes is a fear that prices for re- 
pairs will stay ‘high. Among other reasons 
are these: (1) Thousands acquired new 
manual skills during the war and want to 
use them. (2) More people have more 
leisure than ever before. 

A recent newspaper survey shows that 
thousands are adopting the self-help idea 
out of sheer desperation. One likely can- 
didate for early admission to the Fix-It 
Club is the Philadelphia owner of a sum- 
mer cottage who hired a bricklayer to help 
erect a five-foot chimney. The owner sup- 
plied materials and the job was done in 
two days. Bricklayer’s bill: $97. Another 


Acme 


BREAD. From western fields, a record wheat crop flows into bulging bins. (SEE: Big Wheat) 
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is the Pittsburgh homeowner who paid $80 
to have 16 slates put in his roof—which 
still leaks. 2 

Models. Among outstanding recent 
achievements by the Fix-It members are 
these: 

@ @ In Cleveland an 85-year-old man 
bought $25 worth of paint and painted 
his house after a contractor had asked 
$375. 

@ @ In Germantown, Pa., a woman re- 
decorated her home for $39.50. The con- 
tractor wanted $190. (The odd half-dol- 
lar was for liniment to treat a sprain.) 

e @ In Burlingame, Cal., an owner 
built a bathroom for $200 to escape an 
$800 charge; a lawyer built a barbecue 
pit with $1.25 worth of materials, sav- 
ing $33.75; and a garage man saved $27.60 
by fixing his downspout with materials 
costing $2.40. 


Potato Flour Boom 


The demand for potato flour has mul- 
tiplied ten times in the last decade. Ex- 
porters have been unable to fill orders 
for millions of pounds during the past 
two years. 

Commerce Department’s Foodstuff 
Division reported last week a strong move- 
ment within the baking industry for the 
use of 3% potato flour mixed with wheat 
in making bread. This proportion is not 
detectable and produces a loaf of better 
quality and flavor. Some bakers favor 
the use of potato flour up to 5%. 

Home Style. Plants in Idaho and 
the Dakotas which had wartime Govern- 
ment financing for making potato starch 
have converted to potato flour. Their 
biggest customers are bakers who supply 
populations of European and Balkan de- 
scent. They prefer the potato loaf because 
they’re used to bread that tends toward 
heaviness. It is also popular with those 
who remember home-baking days when 
mother put mashed potatoes in the yeast 
or bread mix. 

In spite of increased commercial use 
of the product—in soups and other foods 
as well as bread—the increase is still far 
too small to end the potato surplus. 


Selling on Faith 


Independent grocers in many parts of 
the U.S. are trying novel methods to 
interest price-conscious customers and 
sweeten up the trade. 

Peter J. Failla, owner of the ‘New 
Orleans Mid City Super Mart, last week 
hung funny signs on packaged goods dis- 
plays. Posters such as “Ain't I Sumpin?”’, 
“Best Buy Yet,” “Take Me Home,” “Yes, 
Sir, I'm Hot,” made people look at, laugh 
at, and buy merchandise they wouldn't 
otherwise have noticed. 

But the sign that got the most atten- 
tion was the one Failla put on the day’s 
best deal: “I Ain’t a Bargain—I’s a 
Give Away.” Sometimes customers rubbed 
their eyes before they seized the cut-price 
item. 

Grocer Carl Cruse of Byington, 
Tenn., near Knoxville, hit on a way of 
keeping friends that’s worthy of a states- 
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man. Despite advancing prices, his cus- 
tomers cannot complain of being over- 
charged. For each item is marked at actual 
cost. Signs so state, and add: “If you 
doubt this, please ask to see the invoice. 
Add to the cost price whatever profit you 
wish.” 

Scruples. Some customers, drawn 
from a 35-mile radius, have paid only the 
cost price, but this does not upset Cruse. 
“Their consciences,” he says, “soon bring 
them around. Many who paid me no 
profit have later come back and given me 
what they thought I ought to have.” 

When customers ask what margin 
would be fair, Cruse answers: “It’s up to 
you to decide.” Customer-allowed margins 
range from 18% to 40%—the highest on 
scarce items such as candy bars, bacon 
and lard and the lowest on baked goods 
and fresh fruits. 

Wholesale grocers and chain store 
investigators thought, to begin with, Cruse 
might be a little bit mad, but now they 
think he may have something. His cus- 
tomers appreciate the faith he has in 
them, consider themselves his partners. 
If tried in some city districts, the plan 
might be a short cut to the poor house, 
but among Cruse’s people it seems to 
mean good trade today and tomorrow. 

Last week Cruse summed up: “Most 
people are honest and waft to be fair... 
live @nd~let live . . . have faith in the 
other fellow and give him a break... 
he'll probably do the same by you.” 


Plan for Kittanning 


A bus line ran last week from Kittan- 
ning, Pa., (pop. 8,800) to a new recrea- 
tion park, with boating and swimming, 
on the outskirts of town. A _ Booster’s 
Club, recently formed to promote athlet- 
ics, was counting the local team’s score 
and planning an active football season. 
Roller skating for teen-agers, bowling 
alleys and dancing for the young-spirited 
of all ages were getting under way. 

These were a few of the first fruits 
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Studna-Sims- Millard 


FARM ENGINEERS. In an Ottawa shop, old timers make new machines. (SEE: Farm-Grown) 


of the soth anniversary gift last spring 
by the Merchants National Bank of Kit- 
tanning to the townspeople. Instead of 
giving away gadgets or publishing an illus- 
trated booklet about the bank, its direc- 
tors decided: “Let’s do something useful 
for the town.” 

A committee headed by cashier Rich- 
ard H. Everts decided that the most use- 
ful thing would be a survey of the town’s 
recreational facilities and a program for 
enlarging them. The bank hired a consult- 
ant on community planning; when his 30- 
page survey was completed 1,000 cepies 
of the report were distributed to citizens 
and the gist of it was published in the 
Leader-Times. 

Now & Later. Then things began 
to hum. A citizen’s committee, headed by 
the Rev. Wilford O. Cross, St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church, devised a plan of action 
in co-operation with the school board and 
borough council. They divided the plan 
into immediate and long-range projects, 
then went to work on the least expensive. 
Among the plan’s major objectives are: 

ee A zoning plan, a community chest 
for the support of local enterprises. 

ee A community center including a 
youth center, recreational administrative 
quarters, municipal offices and public 
sanitation facilities. 

ee A municipal department of parks 
and recreation and a professional recrea- 
tion director. 

e@ @ Small playlots for children under 
8 (less than an acre in size; two or three 
to each ward). 

e@ ¢ Development of a properly equip- 
ped athletic field. 

e e A municipal dock on the river. 

e e Development of temporary swim- 
ming and recreation facilities at Crooked 
creek, to be transferred to the Allegheny 
river when and if the river is sufficiently 
cleaned up. ° 

$3 a Year. Due to good municipal 
management, Kittanning has operated in 
the black for several years, but has spent 
less on recreation than many communities 
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of comparable size. The outlay recom- 
mended by the survey is the figure ap- 
proved by the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation—$3 a year per capita. In Kittan- 
ning this allotment would amount to about 
$24,000. 

The bank’s gift cost it $2,000. It 
has provided Kittanning with something 
many progressive communities lack—a 
constructive, forward-looking, year-around 
balanced recreational program for all age 
groups. 

Citizens and civic groups agree: The 
plan itself is an inspiration and practical 
guide. It will also help to avoid wasting 
money on enterprises which might later 
prove useless or inadequate and have to be 
scrapped. From this view alone it seems 
the bank did a good piece of business for 
the community. 


Farm-Grown Industry 


To keep the pigs in on his farm near 
Waverly, Kan.; E. L. Warner’s father 
needed a new kind of fence. 

None of those in use at the time 
would do the job. So the elder Warner 
invented a fence with a barbed wire mar- 
gin woven into the bottom. 

That did the trick. Then the War- 
ners, father, grandmother and five young- 
sters, rigged up a power loom to do the 
weaving and began making fences for 
neighbors. 

That was in 1904. Since then the 
firm has moved to nearby Ottawa, Kan.., 
where, as the Ottawa Mfg. Co., it covers 
250,000 square feet, has the largest grey 
iron foundry west of the Mississippi and 
employs several hundred people—a fourth 
of whom are 75 years old or older. 

Timber. Its products, known over 
the world, include the Ottawa fence and 
the Ottawa log and tree saw which can do 
the work of six men and which E. L. 
Warner thought up in three days in a 
hotel room. 

Warner, 66, got the idea for the saw 
on a trip to New York when he noticed 
two Kansas farm workers laboriously fell- 
ing a tree by hand. He cancelled his trip 
at Kansas City, got his idea on paper. 
More than 95% of all tree saws now in 
use are Ottawa-made. 

Invention of the saw is typical of 
how Warner has made a success of special- 
izing in meeting farmers’ needs. 

His engineers come from the farm. 
his engineering laboratories are the farm 
lands around him, and his testing ground 
is the nearest clearing. Whenever he can 
get away from his mail he is out experi- 
menting on a new machine or an improve- 
ment. 

High Standards. “My purpose,” he 
says, “is to make products so good I 
would insist on using them myself.” 

To keep his products known, Warner 
has become the largest user of small-space 
advertising in the world. 

With the same loyalty which has kept 
his employes happy for years, Warner has 
been placing his advertisements through 
the same Kansas City agency since 1914. 
The total expenditure to date: more than 
$5 million in American farm publications. 
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The World 


Europe . . Bad to Worse 


U.S. must spend more relief dollars 
to bridge gap until Marshall 
Plan gets under way 


State Department topkicks get around 
a lot. So does their boss. A day or two 
apart last week Secretary Marshall and 
one of his ablest lieutenants came flying 
home from assignments abroad. 

The good news’ Marshall brought 
from Latin-America (see Peace of Petropo- 
lis, page 28) was more than offset by the 
bad tidings lugged home from Europe by 
global analyst George F. Kennan, chief of 
the State Department’s policy-planning 
staff. 

While his chief was at Petropolis, Ken- 
nan received an urgent call from Paris. 
He hurried off to look in on the conference 
of European Economic Cooperation. 


or April, if Congress approves. In the 
meantime, the U.S. foreign policy team, 
fighting to stop communism in its tracks, 
must stock Europe’s bare cupboards and 
empty coal bins through the long winter 
ahead. 

First Aid. Last week Europe’s win- 
ter needs were getting priority over its 
long-term needs. Undersecretary of State 
for Economic Affairs William L. Clayton 
bluntly warned that unless a special ses- 
sion of Congress meets before December 
to appropriate at least $2.5 billion, the 
European situation may “explode.” 

The situation was worst, the danger 
of explosion greatest in Marshall-proposal 
Europe’s three key countries: France and 
Italy, plagued by Communists, and Social- 
ist Britain. 

Britain had only $400 million left of 
its original $3.75 billion loan from the 
U.S. And despite the Labor government’s 





ties failed to vote, and Ramadier squeaked 
through in his government’s closest call in 
five such votes. 

Mills Shut. Italy ekes out a bottom- 
of-the-barrel existence on a $75 million 
U.S. relief appropriation which can’t last 
beyond Jan. 1. Because she can’t buy raw 
materials, Italian factories are idle and 
unemployment is high. 

In the first six months of 1947, Brit- 
ain, France and Italy spent $1.4 billion in 
the U.S. for such essentials as food, in- 
dustrial machinery, freight cars, petrole- 
um, chemicals. Now they lack dollars to 
buy food and fuel for winter. Their sorry 
state leaves the U.S. with but one choice: 
to bridge the economic gap with dollars— 
until the Marshall program swings into 
action. 


What's in a Name? 


Pakistan means “abode of the pure,” 
from pak, meaning “pure,” and istan, 
meaning “abode.” 

But last week Pakistan, as well as 
India, was no land of the pure. Angered 
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NO WORK. With 100 men available for every job only the lucky get chance to work on the Naples waterfront. (SEE: Europe: Bad to Worse) 


There, since July 12, representatives 
of the 16 nations have been drawing up a 
schedule of needs for submission to the 
U.S. under the Marshall proposal for re- 
construction of Europe. Fearing Soviet 
cries of “interference,” the U.S. left the 
conference on its own, offered nothing 
more than “friendly advice.” 

Long Term Aid. But last fortnight 
out of Paris came reports that CEEC, 
nearing the end of its preliminary task, 
was ready to ask Uncle Sam for $30 bil- 
lion worth of goods over a four- or five- 
year period. Since that was ‘about twice 
what the State Department expected, or 
hoped to beable to sell Congress, top for- 
eign policy experts converged on Paris. At 
week’s end they reportedly had CEEC 
statisticians pruning their estimates. 

The Marshall timetable, according to 
present schedule, calls for shipments to 
start flowing across the Atlantic in March 
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well-meaning austerity program she was 
spending dollars at the rate of $40 million 
a week. Even if the pace slackens, Brit- 
ain can’t get through the winter and into 
the era of 16-nation Marshall Plan assist- 
ance without more help from the U.S. 
Slices of Bread. France depends for 
dollars on a temporary monthly credit of 
$25 million from the International Mone- 
tary Fund. She planned to import a mil- 
lion tons of American wheat this year, but 
now because of short crops at home must 
buy four million tons from the U.S. The 
French, a nation of bread-eaters, are ra- 
tioned to six ounces a day; less than the 
conquered people of Western Germany get. 
Premier Ramadier last week proposed 
an austerity program in the British pattern 
and put his government at stake with a 
demand for a vote of confidence from the 
national assembly» A defeat would have 
overthrown him. But 45 right wing depu- 


by partition, Moslems, Hindus, Sikhs bat- 
tled each other, burned, plundered, killed. 
The worst fighting was in Punjab. Death 
toll at week’s end: 150,000. 


Uneasy Tea 


Sir Alan Herbert, member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, is something of a poet. 
His latest effort popped up in the London 
Sunday Graphic. Sir Alan rhymed: 

The sun is over Britain, 
The kids are in the sea: 

And if our doom is written 
It shan’t disturb our tea. 

Chalk up an error for Sir Alan. For 
last week, Britain’s 47 millions had plenty 
to disturb their tea: a spreading strike 
among the coal miners who are Britain's 
only hope of digging John Bull out of the 
economic mire. And they faced the pros- 
pect of being one of the world’s most 
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Acme 


AUSTERITY. Threadneedle St. pedestrians won't have to dodge pleasure drivers after Oct. 1... 





poorly fed peoples by the time snow flies. 

Two Feet Too Many. The strike 
started at the Grimethorpe Colliery in 
Yorkshire, Britain’s biggest coal field. The 
Labor government’s National Coal Board 
had ordered the Grimethorpe miners to 
dig 23 instead of 21 feet of coal a day. The 
miners said they couldn’t do it, refused to 
try, went out on strike. As the strike went 
into its fourth week it had spread to 54 
collieries, idled 60.000 miners. Production 
loss: about 65,000 tons a day. 

The coal board, faced with the first 
test of the Attlee government’s “work 
or want” policy, refused to yield for fear 
of losing prestige. The miners were stub- 
born, too. Said a spokesman: “If we lose 
now, officialdom will make us floor-mats.” 

For lack of coal, Sheffield’s steel mills 
were closing down. This week 200 brick- 
yards ran out of coal. And factories and 
gas works were digging into their precious 
winter stockpiles. 

By the Pound. The price of coal 
went up 8o0¢ a ton, a total of $4.80 more 
than Britons paid in 1939. The hike meant, 
eventually, higher prices for electricity, 
gas, other essentials. Said a village grocer: 
“If coal gets more expensive we'll soon be 
buying it in paper bags.” 

Kindling wood, $4 a ton in 19309, sells 
for $40. Only the black market operators 
were tickled. Said one: “Things get better 
and better.” 

The British housewife, fed up with 
eight years of queues and rations and 
shortages, was getting mad. Asked one: 
“Suppose we went on a strike for a change? 
Then what?” 
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ond there will be less meat on British plates as another winter nears. (SEE: Uneasy Tea) 
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Last fortnight the government took 
another 4¢ bite out of the average Briton’s 
24¢-a-week meat ration, which equals two 
small chops. That puts meat down to the 
wartime low. Britons now receive an ounce 
less bacon than during the war, 14 ounces 
less cheese, 1 ounce less cooking fat, the 
same amount of sugar (8 ounces) and tea 
(2 ounces) and 63 ounces of bread, which 
was unrationed during the war. 

Out of Gas. Leisure seon will cease 
to be a pleasure. Effective Oct. 1, gasoline 
for pleasure driving (180 miles a month) 
will be stopped. That was a hard blow. to 
second-hand car dealers (buying and sell- 
ing at prices 300% above pre-war levels) 
and operators of small garages. Said one 
garage owner: “This means starting all 
over again. I lost seven years in the war 
and have worked two years getting this 
business going. Now where do I go?” 

The government may have the answer 
to his question after Oct. 1 when it 
launches its labor draft progran® Last 
week the powerful Trades Union Congress, 
representing 74 million unionized workers, 
blessed the conscription plan. 


Peace of Petropolis 


The Dominican Republic, chosen by 
lot, signed first. The big clock in Rio de 
Janeiro’s Itamaraty Palace, the Brazilian 
Foreign Ministry, pointed to 5 o’clock. 

Arturo Despradel, Dominican foreign 
minister, sat in a straight wooden chair 
across the table from Brazil’s Foreign Min- 
ister Raul Fernandes. As camera shutters 
fluttered in the hot glare of the Kleig lights, 


Despradel wrote his name on the crisp, 
new Treaty of Petropolis (or Rio de 
Janeiro). 

The U.S. turn came after the other 
18 nations had signed. Attendants brought 
a special gold-covered chair for Secretary 
Marshall, who had been chief of staff dur- 
ing the 12 fast days of negotiation at 
Petropolis’ Quitandinha Hotel. 

All American states except Ecuador, 
in process of revolution, and Nicaragua, 
unrecognized and uninvited, signed the 
treaty. To make it binding it must be rati- 
fied by 14 nations. 

Western Wall. A monumental mile- 
stone in the 121-year history of inter- 
American conferences, the treaty sets up 
a security zone which puts the New World 
out of bounds for aggressors from Asia and 
Europe. The zone runs from pole to pole 
and from Hawaii to the Falklands (see 
map). In effect, the treaty, fashioned on 
the pattern of the wartime Act of Cha- 
pultepec, will commit all of the Western 
Hemisphere to the principles of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

The treaty provides that an armed 
attack against any American state shall 
be considered an attack against all of 
them, to be met by collective action. It 
does not, however, contain any provisions 
that would prevent a nation from sitting 
out a war as Argentina did in World War 
II. 

Warning to Aggressors. President 
Truman flew down from Washington for 
the grand finale. From Rio, he motored 45 
miles up curving, meuntain roads to ad- 
dress the conference in Quitandinha’s gilt 
concert hall. Said he: 

“You have made it clear to any possi- 
ble aggressor that the American republics 
are determined to support one another 
against attacks.” 

He also emphasized, as had Marshall, 
that Latin America has a big stake in the 
economic recovery of Europe. 

As Marshall flew home in the Presi- 
dent’s plane, the Trumans (including the 
First Lady and Margaret) stayed in Rio to 
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SECURITY ZONE. Out of bounds for foreign 
aggressors. (SEE: Peace of Petropolis) 
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help Brazil celebrate her 125th anniver- 
sary. The President got in a night at the 
opera, acquired a new hobby (orchid hunt- 
ing), and then-was piped aboard the battle- 
ship Missouri for the trip home. 


UNSCOP’s Plan 


The United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on Palestine met a deadline at the Pa- 
lais des Nations in Geneva, Switzerland, 
last week. It wrapped up a 70.000-word 
report and hustled it off to the boss, U.N. 
Secretary General Trygve Lie. 

In its four-months assignment, 
UNSCOP went the length and breadth of 
Palestine, visited Arab states, sent a sub- 
committee to interview Jewish refugees in 
Europe’s D.P. camps. It asked thousands 
of questions, got as many answers, ap- 
proved the final report by a vote of seven 
(Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, The 
Netherlands. Peru, Sweden, Uruguay) to 
three (India, Iran, Yugoslavia). Austra- 
lia didn’t vote. 

UNSCOP proposed : 

e © Partition of Palestine into inde- 
pendent Jewish and Arab states by Sept. 
I, 1949, with Britain to continue her 25- 
year mandate in the interim. 

ee A 10-year economic treaty call- 
ing for a customs union, common currency 
and joint operation of railroads, highways, 
communications and the ports of Jaffa 
and Haifa. 

e @ Immigation of 150,000 Jews to 
Palestine in the next two years. 

Reception. The Jews were well sat- 
isied with UNSCOP’s decision. In many 
respects they got more than they wanted. 
Most of the potentially rich southern des- 
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ert of Negeb had been allotted to them. 

The British didn’t think the plan 
would work, but indicated they would go 
along with its recommendations. 

The Arabs were violently opposed 
and vowed a fight to the finish when the 
issue comes before the U.N. General As- 
sembly, which reconvenes Sept. 16. 

UNSCOP left the door open for one 
or more members of the U.N. to share 
Britain’s burden of mandate. The likeliest 
candidate is U.S. Busy on other fronts, 
Russia hasn’t been too concerned with the 
Palestine question. But the chances are 
that she would fight long and hard to pre- 
vent the U.S. and Britain from forming 
an alliance, however temporary, in Pales- 
tine, strategic land bridge to the oil of 
the Middle East. 


Student King 


His Majesty's Warship, the sleek de- 
stroyer Bicester, knifed through the chop- 
py waters of the English Channel. She 
was making good time on the crossing 
from Calais, France. As she eased her 
gray nose into the harbor under Dover’s 
white chalk cliffs, shore guns boomed out 
a 21-gun salute. 

As the bluebirds went berserk, the 
gangplank was lowered. Down it marched 
12-year-old, lollypop-fancying King Faisel 
II of strategic, oil-rich Iraq. He ex- 
changed toothy grins, end-of-finger hand- 
shakes and pleasantries with British dip- 
lomats. Then he went off to London with 
his guard of honor, a group of British 
army officers. 

His Maijesty’s mission: knowledge. At 
a preparatory school near Shaftesbury he 
will seek the education he couldn’t obtain 
in the schools of his own backward coun- 
try. 


U.N.: Full Schedule 


The U.N.’s big show, the 55-nation* 
General Assembly, goes on stage again 
this week at the old New York fairgrounds 
at Flushing Bay Meadow. 

Ready for the Assembly’s first gen- 
eral session since last December (a spe- 
cial session on Palestine was held this 
spring) is a jam-packed list of 60 topics. 
It includes such touchy subjects as Pales- 
tine, Greece, Egypt, Indonesia, the In- 
dian-South African dispute, the veto, the 
U.N. budget. Secretary General Trygve 
Lie thinks the Assembly can clean the 
slate in three months. Less optimistic ob- 
servers fear that on adjournment day the 
Assembly will have much unfinished busi- 
ness on its books. 

The Assembly’s last general session 
ran from Oct. 23 to Dec. 16, 1946. In 34 
plenary sessions and 358 committee and 
subcommittee meetings, it took up 71 
questions, but made few major decisions. 

New Head. When the gavel falls 
Sept. 16, selection of a president and 
committee assignments will be the first 
order of business. Top candidates for the 
presidency, which one high U.N. official 


*Assembly ratification of the applications of 
Pakistan and Yemen, approved by the Security 
Council, will make it 57. 
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PALESTINE. How U.N. committee would por- 
tition Holy Land. (SEE: UNSCOP's Plan) 


calls “the hottest job in international poli- 
tics,” are: 

e @ Brazil’s former Foreign Minister 
Oswalde Aranha, who ably wielded the 
gavel at the special session on Palestine. 

e¢ Premier Paul-Henri Spaak of 
Belgium, president of the two 1946 ses- 
sions. (He was then Belgium’s foreign 
minister. ) 

e @ Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, blunt Aus- 
tralian minister of external affairs. 

@ @ Soviet-backed Jan Masaryk, 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign minister. 

Less Likely. Dark horses are Sir 
Carl Berendsen, New Zealand’s minister to 
U.S. and Ostend Unden, foreign minister 
of Sweden. Two 1,000-to-1 shots are soft- 
voiced, heavy-handed Dimitri Manuilsky, 
foreign minister of the Ukraine Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, and Faris El] Khouri, 
président of the Syrian parliament. 

One of the Assembly’s chief actors 
will be missing when the curtain goes up. 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov will re- 
main in Moscow, but will be ready to hop 
a plane for New York if the going gets 
too tough for his stand-in, Andrei Y. 
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LIBERE. A few lived to tell the story... 
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« « « Of Devil's Island. (SEE: Devil's Eden) 


Vishinsky, No. 2 man in the Soviet for- 
eign ministry. 

Britain’s Foreign Secretary Bevin, up 
to his jowls in troubles at home, also may 
be an opening day absentee. But U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Marshall and Foreign Min- 
ister Bidault of France will be on hand, 
ready for business. 


Devil’s Eden 


One of the most sordid chapters in 
the history of man’s relation to man was 
drawing to a close last week. The final 
word will be written next winter when 
Devil’s Island’s last libéré boards a 
steamer and heads back to France. 

For nearly a century the tiny tadpole- 
shaped island off the northern coast of 
South America symbolized death to 
French criminals—living death. Men sent 
there lived for one thing: escape. But the 
only escape was to die. 

A prisoner who did manage to elude 
sadistic guards and make his way to the 
rock-strewn beaches was far from free- 
dom. In the sea between him and the 35- 
mile-distant shore of French Guiana 
prowled schools of hungry sharks. 

Sometimes he would swim anyway, 
for recapture meant solitary confinement 
in one of the many pits hewn out of solid 
rock on Devil’s Island or its sister isles, 
Royal and St. Joseph. There he would 
squat under a roof of iron bars, sometimes 
until his brain was fried in his skull by 
the tropical sun. 
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Incubator. If a man was lucky, he 
might be transferred to Guiana’s main- 
land penal colony, St. Laurent. There, 
with 6,000 feltow-criminals, he could en- 
joy a bit of freedom and even marry one 
of the women prisoners from a nearby 
convent-jail. Married couples were per- 
mitted to live in separate settlements. In- 
mates called them “devil’s incubators.” 

When prisoners had served their sen- 
tences at Laurent, they were released and 
became libérés. Theirs was the most piti- 
ful existence of all. For under France’s 
notorious system of “doublage,” they had 
to live on in Guiana, sometimes only for 
the length of their prison sentence, but 
more often for life. Most migrated to 
Cayenne, the capital. 

Reform at Last. In 1938, doublage 
was abolished. In 1945 came a new colo- 
nial governor, Jean Peset, and a new re- 
gime. 

Peset’s job was to “rehabilitate the 
convicts” and begin the “peaceful devel- 
opment” of Guiana’s natural resources. 
The job had already been started by Brig- 
adier Charles Pean of the French Salva- 
tion Army. Together they got results. 

By last week, more than 2,400 of 
Guiana’s 3,000 libérés had been sent back 
to France. The rest, plus the 2,718 re- 
maining prisoners, will be gone by Janu- 
ary, except for a few freedmen who choose 
to stay. 

Prison Paradise. When they are 
gone, Guiana and Devil’s Island will be 
made into a resort center—‘“the Bermuda 
of the South Atlantic,” Peset hopes. 

In Cayenne there will be new, lux- 
urious hotels and lush tropical gardens. 
Public buildings are being adorned with 
murals. (One of the muralists is an ex- 
convict who once nearly wrecked the 
French economy by distributing large 
numbers of counterfeit 5o0-franc notes.) 
On Devil’s Island itself, a tourist hotel is 
being constructed. 

Peset hopes that some day vacation- 


ists will think not of the green Guiana 
hell that was, but of the green Guiana 
Eden that is. 


Hungarian Goulash 


Early on election day the trucks and 
buses began to move out of Budapest and 
other cities of Hungary. They fanned into 
the hinterland carrying soldiers and po- 
licemen in mufti and Communist civilians 
on an assignment for Moscow. 

Each man and woman was well sup- 
plied with blue slips, which voters were 
required to present at the polls. At towns 
and villages along the way they turned the 
blue slips into red votes. By 8 p.m., when 
the polls closed, most of them had voted 
at least 10 times,’some as many as 40 
times. 

In a 10-party race the Communists 
couldn’t hope to win a majority. But to 
them it was essential that the coalition 
government (the Communists and three 
parties which see eye-to-eye on most is- 
sues: Social Democrats, Small Landhold- 
ers, National Peasants) stay in power. The 
government had already banned 1 million 
unfriendly Hungarians from the polls. The 
Communists did the rest with their blue 
slips. 

Victory. As the Moscow Radio had 
predicted, the governing group polled 63% 
of the vote, would control 270 seats in the 
new Parliament which convened Sept. 15. 
The Communists, having piled up the big- 
gest vote (21.6%), would call the shots. 

One big target looming before Com- 
munists’ sights was the 300-pound figure 
of Father Stephen Balogh, former under- 
secretary of state. A bitter opponent of 
the government, he has been accused of 
stealing state funds. But he probably 
won't be arrested. Explained one official: 
“He knows too much.” 

In the “blue slip” towns, officials, 
forced to preside at Hungary’s most dis- 
honest election, grumbled but could do 
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nothing. Said one: “No one can call this 
a democracy. Hungary has seen enough 
blood but if this continues more blood will 
be shed.” 


Sho Closes 


The farmers of Japan had rice hoard- 
ed. The problem of the Japanese Finance 
Ministry was to get it to market. Their 
brilliant solution was to trade sake, the 
national drink, for the hidden rice. 

They established a trading scale. 
Three kilograms (six pounds) of rice 
could be exchanged for one sho (four gal- 
loris) of sake. 

The plan was a huge’success. Men 
and women brought rice to the rationing 
points at 4 a.m., waited hours for their 
sake. The rice poured in so fast that the 
Ministry became suspicious. The abacus 
rattled, government clerks came up with 
the embarrassing figures: 

Six pounds of rice is worth 30 yen 
(75¢). 

But one sho of sake is worth 600 yen 
($15). That will purchase 20 lbs. of rice— 
enough rice for plenty more sake. 

Last week the trading was over. The 
red-faced Finance Ministry announced: 
“The system will not be continued be- 
cause it is too popular.” 

Japanese farmers shrugged their 
shoulders, went back with their rice, 
scratched around for new ideas to make 
easy money. 


Shrubdown 


Emperor Hirohito’s palace walls re- 
ceived a much-needed cleaning. Last 
week, like human flies, Japanese workmen 
performed the triennial task of ridding 
the moat walls of unsightly grass and 
shrubbery. Most interested spectators 


were imperial goldfish who waited hope- 
fully, in the moat below, for someone to 
take an honorable dunking. 
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Morgenthau to Marshall 





The World and Us 


~- — 


It is now generally realized that 
since V-E Day there has been a funda- 
mental change in our foreign policy. 
How complete the reversal has been is 
well illustrated by the new level-of- 


industry plan for January, announced 


jointly by the American and British 
governments on Aug. 29. 

The policy put into effect after 
the Nazi collapse was based on the so- 
called Morgenthau Plan, which aimed 
at converting western Germany from 
an industrial to an agricultural nation. 
The objective of “de-industrialization” 
was strongly emphasized in the Pots- 
dam Agreement, personally signed by 
President Truman in Berlin on Aug. 
2, 1945. Under this agreement a large 
part of the industrial equipment of 
western Germany was to be removed 
and credited against reparations. 

The Potsdam Agreement was fol- 
lowed by a detailed “level-of-indus- 
try” plan, announced on Mar. 28, 1946. 
Under this much German industry was 
to be completely eliminated and the 
output of the remainder greatly cur- 
tailed. All of Germany, for instance, 
was to be limited to an annual steel 
production of 5.8 million tons. 


* * * 


After 17 months of progressive 
disillusionment this restrictive program 
has now been completely scrapped by 
the American and British governments, 
so far as their zones of occupation in 
Germany are concerned. These two 
zones are henceforth to be allowed to 
produce 10.7 million tons of steel per 
annum. 

The increased allowance for other 
industrial products is in proportion 
and the dismantling of factories for 
reparations is to be cut down to a 
fraction of what was at first antici- 
pated. In total, the industrial ca- 
pacity of western Germany is now to 
be made greater, rather than far less, 
than it was before the war. The new 
British-American agreement announces 
that these two occupation zones “will 
need to export to other countries at 
least 15% more in volume than in 
1936.” 
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To make this plan effective the 
British and American governments 
have now also reached a separate, 
though associated, agreement with ref- 
erence to management of the great 
Ruhr Valley coal mines, the richest 
and best equipped in Europe. Hence- 
forth these mines wilt be operated by 
the Germans themselves, under a joint 
Anglo-American supervision. 

The decision to boost, instead of 


by Felix Morley 
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Acme 


GERMAN STEEL. Production is going up. 


curtailing, German production is the 
more important because it has been 
opposed both by the French and the 
Russians, though for different reasons. 

The latter dislike the reconstruc- 
tion of a strong western Germany, un- 
der Anglo-American control, because 
this is obviously a formidable barrier 
to the onward march of communism. 
The French, excepting the Communists, 
do not object to this. But they are 
fearful of the more efficient German 
productive methods and nervous about 
rebuilding a German war potential. 

Nevertheless, the British and U.S. 
governments are going ahead on their 
own in the matter, and the reasons for 
the new policy are not obscure. 


*_ * * 


Under the original Potsdam 
Agreement the people of Germany have 
been completely pauperized and both 


- the U.S. and Great Britain have had to 


distribute large quantities of food 
merely to keep the inhabitants of their 
zones alive. As the British have pur- 
chased the food they furnish out of 
their dollar credits, it is really the 
American taxpayer who has been sub- 
sidizing Germany. 

This absurd arrangement could not 
go on forever and it has been particu- 
larly at variance with s¢the Marshall 
Plan, which asks the countries of west- 
ern Europe to do all they can to in- 
crease production, so that any further 
American aid will not be money down 
the drain. 

The very factors which made the 
Germans formidable in war also make 
their active co-operation essential to 
European recovery. But it has taken 
the Administration over two years of 
precious time to reach that rather obvi- 
ous conclusion. 
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Women 





Acme 


AMERIKA, Greek to its editor. (See below) 


Amerika 


Russian women this month are poring 
over their first colored pictures of glamor- 
ous American fashions. Conservative, 
clothes-hungry Soviet women will covet 
the more practical styles. They'll be 
shocked at the slacks and shorts. 

So says Marion Sanders who chose 
the pictures and wrote the story to go with 
them. She is editor of Amerika, the U.S. 
State Department’s slick, 76-page monthly 
magazine which describes our life to Rus- 
sians as something between Soviet ver- 
sions of a broken-down capitalistic regime 
and Hollywood’s spang-dangle varnishings. 

Atoms & Comics. It’s the job of 
Mrs. Sanders and her 20 staff members to 
tell how we set our breakfast tables, how 
we make automobiles, what cartoons we 
laugh at, how scientists are finding medi- 
cal uses for atomic energy, how we test 
public opinion by polls. 

Though she is studying Russian, New 
York born Mrs. Sanders is one of the few 
editors who cannot read her own maga- 
zine—after it is printed. It is written 
down to the last English word in New 
York. Then it goes to the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow for translating, back to 
New York for proofreading by three Rus- 
sians and one American. Six months after 
it is written, the USSR allows 55,000 cop- 
ies to be distributed—s,ooo free to offi- 
cials, the rest at ten rubles (83¢) a copy. 

Wistful Washers. Amerika is so 
popular that each copy has 10 to 100 read- 
ers. The Russians flood the American Em- 
bassy with inquiries. “Citizenesses” were 
especially curious about the electric wash- 
er, iron and vacuum cleaner shown in a 
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recent picture story about a factory work- 
er’s home life. 

Mrs. Sanders’ own knowledge of 
home life comes from experience. In 1926, 
a year after college, she married Dr. Theo- 
dore M. Sanders, New York physician, 
had a son and daughter (both in college 
now) and joined the PTA. 

When the depression hit, she found 
herself various jobs. For seven years at 
the Port of New York Authority, she 
wrote pamphlets, reports, speeches on 
masculine stuff like freight differentials, 
cantilever bridges, unsinkable lifeboats. 

Not Wanted. Only time Mrs. San- 
ders was handicapped by being a woman 
was when she was writing and directing a 
documentary film on the building of the 
Lincoln tunnel. She clambered up and 
down numerous 100-foot ladders only to 
be barred from the compressed air cham- 
ber. “Women are bad luck according to 
sandhog superstition and the engineers 
didn’t agree that my presence was worth 
a strike.” 

Now the Amerika editor tries to dis- 
pel Soviet notions that American women 
are pampered stay-at-homes. In a picture 
story on how a bill passes through Con- 
gress she shows a group of U.S. club wom- 
en sending their Congressman a telegram. 
From the looks on their faces, they are 
boiling over about the housing program. 

Mrs. Sanders’ personal housing pro- 
gram is simple. For ten years the family 
has lived in a good-sized New York apart- 
ment with a housekeeper who just stays 
on. She and her husband have little time 
for leisure now. But Mrs. Sanders doesn’t 
mind. She has a mission—one which may 
affect the future peace of the world. 


Knit Increase 


Everybody, it seems, is knitting. Col- 
lege girls knit monogrammed socks as bar- 
ter for fraternity pins. Grade-school boys 





and girls click needles as part of their 
studies. Fashion-wise women look at $200 
or $300 hand-knit dresses in smart shops, 
hurry home to make their own. 

Manufacturers credit the home-knit- 
ting step-up to the war. Many persons 
who learned to knit one, purl two for over- 
seas gifts have made knitting their hobby. 

Now the industry is getting ready for 
an all-time high in yarn sales. Once more 
there is a variety of yarns—nubby wool, 
novelty twists, moth-proof tapestry yarn, 
even such glamorous stuff as non-tarnish- 
able, washable gold and silver yarn. New 
this fall are yarns dyed to match 14 Forst- 
mann fabrics. 

Easy as Pie. Pattern makers, too, 
are up on their toes. According to the 
American Wool Council, three times more 
teen-age girls can knit today than at any 
time in history. And the girls claim that 
directions are so easy to follow they can 
turn out a simple sock in two days’ spare 
time. Co-eds especially like one maker’s 
Argyle sock pack that contains yarn 
enough for one pair of man’s socks in any 
size plus knitting and washing directions 
—all wrapped in cellophane. 

Easy-to-use directions are an impor- 
tant part of the Institute for Hand Knit- 
ting’s school program. First tried out in a 
New York public school last year, knit- 
ting and crocheting became so popular with 
both boys and girls that schools in 35 
other states have picked up the idea. 

For Men Only. Yarn houses say big 
sales this season are going masculine. One 
new pattern book, for instance, devotes 
over half of its patterns to afghans espe- 
cially for men. Men themselves haven’t 
taken to the needles. But who can say 
they don’t appreciate that women have? 


Trousseau to Order 


Nothing old but something new. 
Nothing borrowed but something blue. 
And priced to a budget! 

That is the gist of a new trousseau 
box of lingerie offered by a New York 
shop for the bride-to-be who doesn’t have 
time to shop or who lives too far from 
stores. The special boxes, done up in flow- 





Lurex, Frederick Bradley 


HANDMADES. Crocheted sweater, mitts, cap of gold yarn; knitted afghan. (SEE: Knit Increase) 
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Pani roses where We 
woogie used 76 be / 


Modernize your home .with a Perfection Oil 
Heater and you'll be able to have a garden 
where the woodpile was! This is a 
symbol of the greater comfort and freedom 
that can be yours with quality Perfection heat. ~ 
You can look to Perfection, as so many 
others have, for better living! 





Switch to Modern, Economical 


PERFECTION Oil Heat! 


Uinitorm Veal quick radiating and circu- 


lating warmth, always there, day or night, when 


and where you want it. 


Aliiomaite Conttol- you can have fully 


automatic operation with an outside fuel supply 
tank and Accessory No. 12. 


Clean Durning - soot-free, smoke-free, 


odor-free, result of advanced Perfection engineer- 


ing over the years. 


Blower- addition of Blower No. 24 will carry 


heat to far corners and ether rooms. 


Quer Cperaifon-. silent servant pro- 


ducing the quick, clean comfort of better living. 





Ivanhoe Model 2205 Space 


Heater, other sizes available ; 
and—no coal to carry, no fires to build, no ashes 


to empty, no soot-streaked walls to clean! 


PERFECTION 


Manufacturers of Oil Cookstoves, Oil Heaters, 
The Mark of Quality Oil Water Heaters, Oil and Gas Air-Conditioning Furnaces 


Firelight Portable Model 750 
for “spot” beating anywhere 





PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY «+ 7910-B PLATT AVENUE + CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
Atlanta ¢ Cleveland ¢ Chicago ¢ Jersey City ¢ Kansas City ¢ Oakland. St. Paul 
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For FAST RELIEF, 


help feed 
famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ Lame and stiff and achey from 


overexercise? There’s a_ time- 
proved way to ease that soreness 
fast! Just rub on Absorbine Jr.! 


Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your extra effort 
has burned up their nourishment. 
But rub those muscles with 
Absorbine Jr. and you help step 
up your local circulation. Then 
fresh invigorating blood supplies 
fresh nourishment! Your stiff 
muscles loosen up — you feel like 
a different person! 

Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr.—time-proved for- 
mula of rare medicinal herbs and 
other scientifically chosen ingre- 
dients from many lands. $1.25 
a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


a TULIPS 





the envy of 
your neighbors 









Imegine the odmira- 
tion of your friends 
when these gorgeous 
tulips bloom next 
spring. America's larg- 
est bulb GROWER 
offers you Tulip bulbs 
ot prices which now 
make it easy for you 
to hove all the Tulips 
you wont. 


100 for only $30 C.O.D. plus post- 


oge. Postage pre- 
50 for $2.00 


paid if you send 
check or money 
order now. 


These are blooming—size guaranteed, May-Flower- 
ing bulbs, approximately 1° or over in DIAMETER. 
Order will contain at least 12 named but unlabeled 
vorieties, of graceful heights, in admired colors. This 
surprising offer is good only while supply lasts. 
Shipment will be made late August in plenty of time 
for fall planting. 


HARTFORD FARMS © America’s Largest Bulb Grower 
DEPT. MT 58 HARTFORD, MICH. 





TRY DOR. BARRON'S NEW FOOT 
CUSHION 
Get fast relief where it hurts: 1— 
Corns. 2—Metatarsal Callouses. 3— 
Weak Arches. 4—Sore Heels. LIKE 
WALKING ON A_ PILLOW! Light, 
Spongy, Air-Ventilated. Fits all shoes, 
Cushions arches and feet, heel to toes, 
Dr. Barron says: ‘‘Wonderful for 
aching feet!’’ Send $1.98 for A PAIR, or C.O.D. plus post- 
age. State shoe size, if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 


GUARANTEE. Money back if no blessed relief. 
ORTHO, INC., Dept. 4K, 111 W. 83 St., N.Y.C. 24 








ered paper and satin ribbon, cost $50, 
$100, $150 or $200, vary only in quantity. 

By last week, one of the de luxe 
packages had arrived in Singapore. A 
happy bride counted up all the frothy 
things she had gotten for $200: nine slips, 
six nightgowns, six pairs of panties, three 
negligees and a bedjacket—plus, gratis, a 
pair of blue garters. 


What? No Ice Box? 


Women who ask for good-looking, 
double-duty furniture will find a new an- 
swer in stores about the first of October. 
It’s the “Bed-Oir,” a roomy cabinet that 
serves as dresser, end table, night table, 
book case and sofa back. 

Built from durable, lightweight ply- 
wood, this versatile piece (45x83x17 
inches) fits around any standard size Hol- 
lywood bed (or box spring and mattress) 
not over 18 inches high. When not used 
for sleeping, beds slide lengthwise under 
the case, far enough in to form a com- 
fortable sofa. If a pair of twin beds are 
used their heads go under. A double bed 
goes either way. For right height, the 
manufacturer supplies six legs, outfitted 
with a flat, rug-saving type of caster. 

The center, three-sectioned panel 
which forms the sofa back is upholstered 
in “Duran,” a washable plastic material 
colored to match the finish of the cabinet 
wood—natural and bleached mahogany, 
blond maple or birch. 

The Works. Panel sections fall on 
concealed hinges to expose four drawers 
and a large storage shelf (see picture). 
Above are four more exposed drawers and 
a handy shelf. All the drawers, separated 
by dust covers, move on runners. Rear 
bottom edges are cut away to fit over 
baseboards, let the back stand snug against 
the wall. 

Beds are not included with the Bed- 
Oir. A special bed frame will be available, 


S@hds Furniture Co, 


USEFUL BACKREST. Center panel of new Bed-Oir hides storage space. (SEE: What? No Ice Box?) 


however, for converting a coil spring and 
mattress into a bed. And there will be 
two-tone slip covers that can be ordered 
in proper sizes and colors to fit personal 
tastes. 


Got Cold Feet? 


Fall comes and soon seven out of ten 
people will be suffering from cold feet. So, 
at least, claims an electric company which 
prescribes its new footwarmer. 

This lightweight heater, priced at 
$7.55, doesn’t crowd its user. It is tucked 
between the top sheet and the first blanket 
where its thermostat holds the tempera- 
ture at 105°. A rough cover keeps the 
warmer from slipping out of place. 


Meat at Six Weeks 


Young babies can stomach more of 
the adult world than most people think. 
That they can take real meat along with 
milk from their bottles and apparently 
thrive on it has been shown in recent tests 
at the Nebraska Experiment Station. 

Eighteen infants, six weeks old, were 
given about an ounce of strained beef, 
veal, pork or lamb (one kind each week) 
in their daily formula. At the end of eight 
weeks their records were compared to re- 
ports on 15 babies who received no meat. 
The physician in charge found the meat- 
fed babies in better physical condition. 
Nurses reported that they seemed more 
satisfied, slept better than the others. 

Body-Builder. The most important 
finding, however, was that meat-fed in- 
fants did not develop anemia common to 
their age. A baby, like an adult, needs 
protein—of which meat is one of the 
richest sources—for body upkeep and to 
build new tissue. He grows so rapidly he 
needs three to four times as much for a 
pound of body weight as a grown-up. 

Many of today’s babies get cereal and 
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vegetable supplements before they are 
three months old, though usually not 
enough to meet protein needs. Some, it is 
true, get protein in egg yolk, but they are 
frequently allergic to it. 

Off the Shelf. The chief reason 
doctors haven’t prescribed meat up to 
this time is that it is too hard for mothers 
to prepare. Now, however, convenient, 
carefully-prepared strained meats have 
been added to several baby food lines. 

Only other thing that stands in the 
way of better-beef-fed babies is the old 
notion that meat is hard for babies to 
digest. Medical men like Dr. P. C. Jeans, 
well-known pediatrician, say meat can be 
fed at almost any age. The experiment 
babies at Nebraska proved it. 


New for the House 


Happy Birthday. Say it with per- 
manent, gold-, plafinum- or pastel-colored 
candle holders. Shaped like flower petals, 
they adjust easily to candles, can be 
washed and used over and over. 

Bacon Boon. A new aluminum grill 
for use on any stove promises greaseless, 
more easily digestible bacon. Strips are 
laid over a high center dome, covered with 
a curved lid that holds them flat. They 
don’t have to be turned; fat drains off 


automatically into a grease-well around 
the dome. 
Fixit. “Spindriver,” a handy screw- 


driver with non-slip plastic handle, dou- 
bles as pry or hammer. A special device 
makes it possible to spin screws in place 
instead of hand-twisting them in. 

Variety. Add something different to 
your row of spice cans. It’s a blend of 
cinnamon, nutmeg and other spices espe- 
cially dedicated to apple pie and sauce, 
rice pudding and fruit cake. 

Lustre for Less. Plastic coasters 
and saltcellars, clear or colored and bor- 
dered with jewel-cut rims, really do 
sparkle. The saltcellars which can be used 
for nuts, sauces, jams and jellies, cost 





$1.25 (with spoons) for a set of eight. 
Six coasters are $1.25. 


adults extra protection for energy, strength and 


EXTRA for Growth. Whole-grain oatmeal 
leads all other cereals in protein, key ele- 
ment for growth in children. Quaker Oats’ 
richness in iron, natural vitamins ,and 
minerals is also important for growth. 


EXTRA for fighting Fatigue. No other 
natural cereal equals whole-grain oatmeal 
in spark-plug Vitamin B,, absolutely nec- 


Quoker Oats and 
Mother's Oats 


are the Same 





Byron & Co. 


NEW BACON GRILL. (SEE: New for House) 
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My Children Get Extra Benetits and 
Health Protection- DO YOURS ? 


Quaker Oats is more than a cereal. Its daily 
addition to your diet constitutes a plan that 
automatically gives your children extra safe- 
guards for normal growth and health. Gives 


stamina. Millions of American mothers now use 
the Quaker Oats Plan by giving generous, 
delicious servings to their families daily. 








“Quaker Oats Plan” 


Now Used by Millions! 






PEOPLE VOTED MY 
CEREAL BEST TASTING 
JOO-/NA 
NWATION- 
WIDE POLL! 








essary to help turn food into energy, for 
alertness, for protection against fatigue. 


EXTRA for Stamina. In natural iron, again 
oatmeal leads. Iron is particularly neces- 
sary for women for sparkling vitality, red 
cheeks, energy. No other natural cereal 
equals whole-grain oatmeal in this im- 
portant element. 


Get a big economical pac kage of Quaker 
Oats at your grocer’s tomorrow. Serve 
it daily—it’s delicious. It brings your 
family so much. 


Quaker Oats 


The World's Best-Tasting Breakfast Food 
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FAST RELIEF, 
help feed 


‘san 
Ane 
ae aes 


famished muscles 


with fresh blood! 


When your back muscles 
feel as stiff as a board after un- 
usual exertion, get busy! Rub 
on Absorbine Jr. and help those 
aching muscles limber up fast! 


Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your strenuous 
activity has burned up their 
nourishment. But rub on 
Absorbine Jr. and you help step 
up your local circulation. Fresh 
invigorating blood supplies 
fresh nourishment! Then tired 
back muscles relax, become 
supple again, the pain fairly 
floats away! 

Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr.—50-year-famous 
formula of rare medicinal herbs 
and other scientifically chosen 
ingredients. A long-lasting bot- 
tle, $1.25. W. F. Young, Inc. ” 
Springfield, Mass. 


oo vou HEAR? 


Do you miss things you should 
hear? Do voices sometimes 
sound indistinct at va ae 
church and home? Tr 
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ONE-CASE e ONE-CORD 


HEARING AID 


Pat. No. 2,424,422 
Brings to your ear, clearly, increased volume 
Wee. of sounds. Dealers almost 
> everywhere. Serviced in one | BOOKLETS 
minute. Up to 75% saving on} mailed to 
Shorter “A” batteries. One year you in 
Than a Pen gvarantee. Send for facts. 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Medicine, 
American Medical Agsociation. 


PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. 


plain 
envelope 


FREE 


20138 E. 4th St., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO Write Today 











 »/ Learn Profitable Profession 
y in QO days at Home 
MLN and WOMEN, 18 TO 5u 


Many Swedish Massage graduates make $50, $75 
or even more per week. Large full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriume, clubs or 
Private practice. Others make good 
money in spare time. You can win inde- 
Pendence and prepare for future security 
, bv training at home and qualifying for 
* Diploma. Anatomy ¢ rte and 32-page. 
duetreted ~~ hs a 


Dest’ 7658 00 e one rae .N 


c H RIS TAN 


Our Box of 21 DeLuxe Scripture Text Christmas folders 
makes people conscious that CHRISTmas is Christ's Birth- 
day. Pay us 60c. Sell at $1, Also see our complete Line of 


20 Assortments, 
SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO, Bex 3092 Shepherdstown, Pa. 
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HEARTY AT 102. GAR-chief R. M. Rownd 


owes it to connective tissues. (SEE: Heirs) 


Heirs to Methuselah? 


The average American now lives to 
celebrate his 67th birthday, recently an- 
nounced Dr. Edward L. Bortz, president 
of the American Medical Association. 

Compared with the 4o-year expec- 
tancy of 1847’s American, this isn’t bad. 
But although it offers more people the 
ancient hope “to fulfill threescore and ten 
years”—it doesn’t. raise the Bible’s limit 
for the healthy and lucky. 

And there are plenty of people alive 
to whom 67 years is still too short. In 


California, several thousand of them go 
regularly to a Los Angeles clinic for a 


treatment they hope may push their birth- 
day expectancy up toward—or past—1oo. 

Test. Most of them have their fin- 
gers firmly crossed—if they’ve listened 
carefully to the doctor who treats them. 
He has made it plain his injections are no 
long-life guarantee, despite rumors to the 
contrary. 

The drug they get 
ticular cytotoxic serum, the much publi- 
cized discovery of the late, famous Rus- 
sian, Dr. Alexander Bogomoletz. The man 
from whom they get it is Dr. Harry Gold- 
blatt, ex-Western Reserve university sci- 
entist, now slated to head a medical re- 
search institute being set up by Cedars of 
Lebanon Hospital in Los Angeles. 

For him and his assistant, Dr. Reuben 
Straus, administering ACS to 5,000 will- 
ing Californians is an experiment which 
cannot hurt the patients and may yield 
data about the drug. Bogomoletz died be- 
fore he could test it adequately. 

Bogomoletz, a pupil of the great Rus- 
sian physiologist Eli Metchnikoff, began 
nearly a half century ago his quest for the 
reason most humans die earlier than other 
animals—in terms of the time it takes 
them to reach full maturity. 


ACS—anti-re- 





Other scientists had concentrated on 
the obvious working organs of the body— 
lungs, heart, intestines, kidneys and glands. 
But there remained the general deteriora- 
tion, not caused by gross organ-failure or 
predatory microbes, which still felled peo- 
ple over 70. Bogomoletz tracked down 
people it Aadn’t felled—old and extra-hale 
—and examined them to find how they 
differed from the average. He found a clue 
in their connective tissue. 

Culprits. The key cells in this tis- 
sue, which sheathes bones, blood vessels 
and other working-parts of the body, are 
the reticulo-endothelial cells. Their func- 
tion (apart from holding the body in 
shape) is simply to pass nutriment to hun- 
gry working cells and pass their excretions 
back the other way. 

When the connective tissue cells be- 
gin to fail, the working capacity of the 
body does, too—which we call old age. 
Chemistry was not far enough along to 
figure out the atom-mechanics of what 
elderly r-e cells should do but don’t. 

So Bogomoletz tried the serological 
approach—injecting choked, non-working 
human r-e cells into lab animals, drawing 
off the serum they developed in self pro- 
tection. He tried this on humans to see if 
it could protect them, too, against the 
toxins which had choked the original cells 
—toxins to which their own cells someday 
would fall victim. 

This experimentation began in 1937, 
but war hindered it, kept it from being 
duplicated outside of Russia. After the 
Axis collapsed, Goldblatt followed the 
Bogomoletz procedure, produced a serum 
and had it checked by the Russians. 

After mention of the Goldblatt proj- 
ect appeared in PATHFINDER (June 4, 1945) 
hopeful patients—mostly elderly—began 
asking him for treatments. Of those he 
accepted, most received only one treat- 





Reuterphoto from European 


MIX IT RICH. Moslem hakim pestles pearls 
for patient. (SEE: A Diamond ... ) 
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ment—three shots of ACS three days 
apart. A few got continuing treatment. 
Dr. Goldblatt sees small likelihood 
that he has launched any centenarians. 
But he thinks the serum has had at least 
a mild tonic effect on some of them. It’s 
hard to tell—for no medical researcher, 
however wise, can treat a patient experi- 
mentally and then say what would have 
happened without the treatment. 


A Diamond a Day... 


Among the world’s most uneasy peo- 
ple, probably, are the Hindus and Mos- 
lems in India who have been converted to 
Western theories of medicine. 

They may have to go (as some of 
them say bitterly) “back to B.C.” for 
their doctoring—to be treated with 
mashed pearls and herbs instead of sulfas 
and antibiotics. The newly independent 
Indian governments already have ap- 
pointed practitioners (vaids and hakims) 
of the ancient Ayurvedic and Yunani 
medical systems to regional health jobs. 

Time-Tested. Most of the Ayur- 
vedic remedies had been contrived by 500 
B.C. The Yunani system is younger, may 
be a variant exported to Greece (Yunani 
may mean Ionian) in the Golden Age and 
re-imported. Both follow a theory of 
“humors,” as did European medieval 
medicine. Key-symptom in nearly all diag- 
nosis is pulse variation. 

Herbs and minerals (up to and in- 
cluding precious stones for the better 
heeled patient) are the basic drugs. Re- 
liable reporters like The New York Times’ 
Herbert Matthews have seen impressive 
recoveries follow treatment with these. 
Western doctors think most such cures 
are effected by psychology, but admit 
many Indian herb-medications may be 
sound. 


Brace of Boons 


A killer-bacterium and a deadly war 
chemical have been praised in Britain as 
major medical discoveries. 

The killer-microbe kills other bacteria 
by means of a poison it exudes as it grows. 
British physiologists who extracted and 
refined this toxin say it may be better 
than streptomycin as a companion drug 
for penicillin. Unlike streptomycin, which 
merely blocks microbes, the new drug kills 
them. Nor do germs become immune to it. 
Its name is aerosporin; it is found in soils 
(and in Chicago’s running water); its first 
tryouts may be against typhoid and 
whooping cough. 

Precious poison. The uses of the 
other boon, di-isopropylfluorophosphate 
(or DFP) have been hinted by the U.S. 
Army, but not until now was it identified. 
It destroys a body chemical (cholinester- 
ase) which brakes and regulates nerve- 
stimulation of muscles. Allied war scien- 
tists thought as a gas it might unfocus 
Germans’ eyes. But Johns Hopkins re- 
searchers found it served better to reduce 
paralysis of eyes in glaucoma, muscles in 
myasthenia gravis, the stomach after bad 
pneumonia. The drug itself is tricky, dead- 
ly in doses of any size. 
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Spicy rich, piping hot 
CINNAMON. BUNS 


— a a 





If you bake at home— 


these ate casy to make 


It's bound to be a “Good Morn- 
ing’—when you serve delicious, 
hot-and-fragrant Cinnamon Buns 
for breakfast. They'll net you 
plenty of praise . made with 
Fleischmann’s Fresh Active Yeast. 


Full-Strength —Goes Right to Work 


You can depend on Fleischmann’s 
for quick action . . . finer results. 
Full-strength, because it’s actively 
fresh, it starts working right away 
—eliminates waiting—extra steps. 
And the delicious flavor, soft texture 
of all breads, rolls, dessert breads 
baked with Fleischmann’s can’t help 
but make them family favorites! 


Next time you bake, insist on 
Fleischmann’s Fresh Active Yeast, 
America’s favorite for over three 
generations. At your grocer’s in the 
familiar yellow label. 


CINNAMON BUNS 
Makes 2 dozen 
Scald ...2/3 cup milk 
Add... 1/2 cup sugar 
1-1/4 teaspoons salt 

6 tablespoons shortening 
Cool to lukewarm. 
Measure into bowl 

2/3 cup lukewarm water 

2 tablespoons sugar 
Crumble and)stir in 

2 cakes Fleischmann’'s Yeast 


Add lukewarm milk mixture. 
Add and stir in 
3 eggs, beaten 
3 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
Beat until smooth. 
Add and stir in an additional 


3 cups sifted all-purpose flour 


Mix until dough forms a ball. Turn out on 
lightly floured board. Knead dougi: 
quickly and lightly until smooth and elas- 
tic. Place in greased bowl. Cover and set 
in warm place, free from draft. Let rise 
until doubled in bulk, about 1 hour, 25 
min. When light, punch down. Divide 
in half; roll out each half into an oblong 
about 1/4-inch thick. Brush with melted 
fortified margarine or butter. 
Mix together 

2 cups sugar 

I tablespoon cinnamon 

3/4 cup raisins 

Sprinkle half of mixture on each oblong 
of dough. Roll lengthwise as for jelly roll; 
cut in 1-inch slices. Place cut-side up, 1 
inch apart, in greased shallow baking 
pan. Cover and let rise in warm place, free 
from draft, until doubled in bulk, about 
30 minutes. Bake in hot oven at 425° F. 
about 20 minutes. 











Americana 


American Family 


The baby only squalled. 
jut Mrs. Francis Fairbanks Dawes 

put her pen down and gazed at the ledger. 
Patriarchs Charles Ellis, 87, and Dr. Ar- 
thur Fairbanks, president of the Fair- 
banks Family Association, beamed ap- 
proval. The 13th generation of the clan 
was duly registered (see picture). 

Descendants of Jonathan Fayerbanke 
Yorkshire, Eng., like to say they are a 
typical American family although their 
common ancestor started life in the new 
world with a bit more money than most 
immigrants. Jonathan brought seasoned 
English oak and tiny diamond-shaped win- 
dow panes with him to Boston in 1633. 

On the Record. Many Fairbankses 
since have made names for themselves: 
Calvin, who smuggled 47 slaves to free- 
dom; Charles, Vice President under Teddy 
Roosevelt; Erastus and Thaddeus, inven- 
tors of the platform scale, the iron mold- 
board plow. 

There were a few black sheep—like 
Jason, who killed his sweetheart and 
swung for it on the Dedham, Mass., green. 
But most were average folk who contrib- 
uted their quiet bit to America. 

Different. Two things set Fair- 
bankses apart: (1) In 1902 they outgrew 
the usual haphazard type of reunion, 
formed a chartered organization with pres- 
ident, by-laws, and dues ($2 a year). (2) 
Their rambling ancestral home at Dedham 
—built 96 years before Washington was 
horn—has housed only the Fairbanks clan. 

The 311-year-old structure, believed 
the oldest frame house in U.S., draws tour- 
ists as a colonial museum. But once a 
year, on the third Wednesday of August, 
the latchstring is out only to Fairbankses. 

Last month several hundred came to 
the annual meeting of the Fairbanks As- 
sociation in America, Inc. At lunch, served 
on the grounds, unknown cousins met. 

After a members-only business meet- 
ing (most U.S. Fairbankses could trace 
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Acme 


DOWN THE LINE. The clan's oldest steer 
the youngest (five weeks) into the fold. 


themselves to Jonathan, but some aren’t 
yet in the fold) came a tour of the home- 
stead. Parents and children examined the 
two-story cottage Jonathan built in 1636, 
its moss-grown ridge roof nearly reaching 
the ground, the wing his son added when 
he married, the maze of connecting stairs. 

They saw the cradle that rocked eight 
generations of Fairbanks children, fragile 
English china that had set their tables, 
grease lamps that lighted them, and Eng- 
lish trunks filled with finery worn long ago. 

Rivals. The Fairbanks isn’t the only 
family association. In 1931 the Federa- 
tion of Family Associations listed about 
500, and interest is looking up. The In- 
stitute of American Genealogy says 211 of 
them, and 2,341 individuals are working 
on genealogies. 

One reason for the spurt is interest 
in Overseas properties, ownership of which 
was unsettled by the war. Another is the 
fact that servicemen going Overseas wanted 
their family records straight—in case they 
didn’t come back. 
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"NOW THE OLD FARM .. ." Caretaker Forrest Freeman tells new-found cousins about the past. 





Move Over, Dinah 


In 1938 a big (5’8”), fat (186 
pounds), freckle-faced girl in Hollywood 
was inching up the local fame ladder doing 
hill-billy numbers with her two singing 
Stafford Sisters. 

Last week Jo Stafford—streamlined 
now by 50 pounds and glamorized with a 
red hair-dye—stepped up for her third 
year on the Chesterfield Supper Club 
(NBC, 7 p.m.) as U.S. radio’s top song- 
stress. 

Sweet and Mellow. In nine years 
Jo had moved almost as far from hill-billy 
as she had from her original concert aspira- 
tions. With the Piéd Pipers’ male trio, 
Tommy Dorsey’s orchestra, and as the first 
artist signed in Johnny Mercer’s Capitol 
Records Co., she had developed a dreamy 
singing style of her own. 

Servicemen overseas liked her moody, 
nostalgic voice, promptly named her “G.I. 
Jo.” The latest radio Hooper-rating of in- 
dividual artists proved her more popular 
even than Kate Smith and long-time fa- 
vorite Dinah Shore. 

Home Again. Then one day last 
June, Jo suddenly found herself back in 
hill-billy. Reason: The overnight success 
of Tim-Tayshun, a raucus piece of moun- 
tain music she did as a gag. 

Most of the 1.5 million people who 
bought Red Ingle’s satirical version of sul- 
try Temptation (making it Capitol Rec- 
ord Co.’s all-time best seller) have learned 
that pretty Jo Stafford was its mystery 
vocalist, “Cinderella G. Stump.” Now they 
want more like it. Happily dazed, band- 
leader Ingle already has waxed two: These 
Darn Fool Things and Song of the Indians, 
both satires, both with “mystery” vocalists 
(though probably not Jo Stafford). 

It looks as if Tim-Tayshun has given 
the Stafford career a twist too. On top of 
her second hill-billy hit, Feudin’ and 
Fightin’ comes another not too far from 
the mountains, Stanley Steamer. 


Double the Money’s Worth 


There’s only one Jascha Heifetz. But 
music lovers who buy RCA Victor’s new 
release of Bach’s Concerto for Two Vio- 
lins will get two. Reason: Heifetz played 
through the first violin part. Then, listen- 
ing to a playback of it, he also played the 
second. The two were dubbed together. 


Miss Mozart 


“T’m ironing clothes for my dolls,” the 
musician confided to the reporter. “I’ve 
been awfully busy this week!” 

And for a youngster of going-on-4, 
Margaret Rozarian Harris, of Chicago’s 
South Side, had been “awfully busy.” 

She had startled the country with a 
piano debut, had brought movie and con- 
cert people scrambling to sign her up, 
had a stint with news cameramen, and 
somehow, had kept her golden-haired “Ro- 
zarian” tidy for public appearances. 
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NBC 
JO STAFFORD. Tim-Toyshun leered her on. 
(SEE: Move Over, Dinah) 


She and Rozarian—an almost Mar- 
garet size doll—are inseparable. In twin 
satin dresses and pink bows, they shared 
honors at Chicago’s Carey Temple, where 
the Negro prodigy happily played a full 
length program of Bach, Brahms, Schu- 
bert, Mozart, Tchaikovsky and Rimsky- 
Korsakov. 

Old Timer. Margaret’s amazing tal- 
ent first showed itself at 2, when she 
picked out Merrily We Roll Along on the 
family piano. Now she wakes her parents 
with fugues, practices any time she gets 
the urge, which is many times a day. She 
never ‘plays swing, because she “gave up 
boogie” some time ago. 

She has perfect pitch, plays long 
pieces from memory, and began reading 
notes with her first lesson last October. 
Age-wise, she beats even the fabulous Mo- 
zart, who began study at 3 and made his 
concert debut at 6. 

Otherwise she’s a normal, active, un- 
inhibited child. She knows the alphabet, 
reads small words, spells out bigger ones 
to learn their meaning. 

Some day soon Margaret’s elfin grin 
and rippling fingers may appear on the 
screen. Her parents (her father is a ma- 
chinist for the Pennsylvania Railroad), are 
seriously weighing a three-year contract 
for concert stage and movies. 
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BABIES. One plays piono. (SEE: Miss Mozart) 
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KREML 


does lots more than keep 
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KREML air Tonic 
For Better Groomed Hair -a more Hygienic Scalp 


SPECIAL 


/ GROOMING INGREDIENTS 
¥ 


Handsome, healthy-looking hair 
needs a ‘hygienic scalp.’ So why be 
content with just any hair dressing 
when you can enjoy the extra advan- 
tages of Kreml. This highly special- 
ized hair tonic not only keeps hair 
handsomely groomed but does lots 
more besides! 


NEVER GIVES HAIR. THIS 
OFFENSIVE GREASY LOOK, 


Kreml goes in for modern, 
‘natural-looking’ hair grooming. It 
keeps hair in perfect order all day— 
gives it a rich, attractive lustre, too. 
Yet Kreml never feels greasy, sticky 
or gummy. Kreml always makes hair 
feel so cLEAN—the kind ladies like 
their men to have. 









¥ 
F IT BREAKS AND FALLS 

If your hair is so dry it 

= breaks and falls when 
you comb it—Kreml actually helps 
‘condition’ it in that it leaves it 
feeling so much softer, more pliable. 
It’s simply great to lubricate a dry 
scalp. At the same time it removes 
itchy loose dandruff and leaves your 
scalp feeling so alive. Change to 
Kreml today and get your money's 
worth. Remember — Krem! Hair 
Tonic does lots more than keep hair 
looking handsome. 

Buy a bottle of Kreml at 
any drug counter. Ask for 
an application next time you 
visit your barber. 








A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 








Sports 


Puncture 


Dr. Frank Mayr, Grafton, Wis., pad- 
dled up Otter creek, tied his rubber boat 
to the bank, was fishing 100 feet away 
when a bear crossed the stream. 

As Mayr watched, the bear spied the 
boat, grabbed it, shook it as a terrier would 
a rat. Suddenly the boat sprang a leak, 
the loud hiss of escaping air sending the 
bear off in a panic. Mayr walked home. 


Soccer’s Schwarez 


From the third Sunday in September 
until March, thousands of young men will 
be butting a round leather ball with their 
heads and dribbling it with their feet. 

Largely responsible for this madness, 
otherwise known as soccer, is Erno 
Schwarcz, business manager of the Ameri- 
can Soccer League. Sthwarcz was kicking 
a ball around the streets of Budapest when 
he was 6. At 24, star of the Hakoah-Club 
of Vienna, he came to New York to play 
American teams. 

Missionary. When his teammates 
went home, Schwarcz decided he liked 
New York, stayed behind. But his interest 
in soccer remained strong. In 1932 he in- 
vested $3,000 to revive the defunct Amer- 
ican Soccer League which operates in New 
York, Brooklyn, Newark, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, plays to an average of 3,000 
spectators a game. Players earn only $15 
to $20 a match, must have outside jobs to 
make a living. Schwarcz, now 45, runs a 
New York sporting goods store. 

Men in Motion. Schwarcz’s soccer 
is fast action in two 45-minute halves on 
a field similar to a football gridiron. Play- 
ers on the 11-man teams have one objec- 
tive: to kick the ball over the other team’s 
goal line into a net for one point. 

Schwarcz and his associates, fanatic 





promoters of the sport, have visited high 
schools and colleges the nation over to win 
converts. Now more than 1,000 clubs are 
members of the U.S. Football (Soccer) 
Association and 26 colleges have inter- 
collegiate soccer teams. 

To Schwarcz, who brings outstanding 
foreign teams to America every year, this 
is a hopeful sign. “I know of no other 
sport that can more easily help improve 
international relations,” he says. 


NFL: Bright Outlook 


When George Halas, Poppa Bear of 
the Chicago Bears, moved his professional 
football team from Decatur to Chicago in 
1921, he was received with all the enthusi- 
asm accorded an epidemic. 

Pro football, which started in the na- 
tion’s small towns, was definitely not big 
time. Halas hung around newspaper sport 
desks as much as he did his club. The day 
of a game, he stood outside the stadium 
offering passes to any passer-by. If the 
game got a mention in the next day’s paper, 
Halas was delighted. 

Next week, the Bears begin another 
season in the National Football League 
which may see its hottest championship 
race in history. But Halas will not be giv- 
ing tickets away. Nor will he he trotting to 
the newspapers for publicity. 

Record. As against 300,000 fans last 
fall, the Bears probably will draw nearer 
500,000 this year. The league, with its 10 
teams far ahead of 1946 in ticket sales, 
may break last year’s all-time attendance 
record of 2.2 million. 

Bears vs. Cardinals. Despite their 
16-o defeat in last month’s College All- 
Star game, the Bears loom once more as a 
championship threat. But almost every- 
body else seems to have a chance too—par- 
ticularly the Chicago Cardinals, boasting 
the best backfield in pro football. 

The Green Bay Packers, with a new 
passing attack, look stronger, as do De- 
troit’s Lions and the Los Angeles Rams. In 
the East, Boston may be the surprise club 
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SPEED AND ACTION. Soccer has them both, is growing in the U.S. (SEE: Soccer's Schwarcz) 
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Since its inception, Chicago’s 
Lincoln Park Gun Club has been 
trapshooting out over Lake Michi- 
gan. 

Last month, club members de- 
cided to see what treasure had piled 
up in 25 years of sport. A diver lo- 
cated the shotgun pellets off shore. 
Expected haul: 500 tons of valuable 
lead. 













of the season, closely followed by the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers. And nobody can discount 
the New York Giants or the Washington 
Redskins, perennial Eastern leaders. Even 
the Philadelphia Eagles look better. 

Only fly in the NFL ointment is the 


new All-America Football Conference 
which has challenged it to a “world series.” 
NFL Commissioner Bert Bell’s only com- 
ment: “Thé National League does not 
play any post-season games.” 


Swingers’ Tournament 


To Salt Lake City’s suburban smelter 
town of Murray, the nation’s 62 best horse- 
shoe pitchers flocked last month. Among 
them were the “big four’—defending 
champ Ted Allen, Boulder, Colo.; Fer- 
nando Isais of Los Angeles, the 1941 
champ; Wisconsin state king Casey Jones; 
California’s Guy Zimmerman. 

Someone among them would be new 
national horseshoe pitching title-holder for 
1947. On 18 carefully-engineered, black- 
topped courts, the four, with 31 other 
finalists, pitched six days and nights for 
crowds up to 2,000. 

When it was over, swarthy, free- 
swinging Isais had the best score: one 
game lost (to Allen) out of 35, 83.2% of 
his shots ringers. Second was Jones (33 
wins, 2 losses), with Allen and newcomer 
Wayne Nelson, Muncie, Ind., tied for 
third (32 wins, 3 losses). 


. 
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Religion 


Roving Baptists 


Polite laughter tinkled in the Vatican. 
Pope Pius XII and four Baptist clergymen 
were enjoying a little chat. 

Dr. J. Frank Norris, who commutes 
between churches in Detroit and Fort 
Worth remarked (and later told reporters) 
that he didn’t think Baptists should call 
Catholicism “clerical totalitarianism” or 
should oppose President Truman’s writing 
to the Pope. His companions, Drs. Luther 
Peak, Wendell Zimmerman and Beau- 
champ Vick, agreed heartily. 

For millions of other U.S. Baptists, 
however, it was no laughing matter. The 
four clergymen had long been at bitter 
odds with the main houses of the church 
(the gigantic northern and southern con- 
ventions ). And the majority of America’s 
Baptists hoped no one would think they 
spoke for anyone but themselves. 


Christ’s Wounds 


On some Biblical matters artists 
might never agree. (To paint Adam with 
or without a navel, for example.) But on 
the depiction of Christ’s hands during and 
after the crucifixion they had agreed for 
centuries—the hands always appeared 
pierced. 

Now, in London, a prominent surgeon 
has lighted the tinder of controversy for 
that traditional concept. Says Dr. James 
Lyle Cameron: “The nails holding the 
hands must have been driven through the 
wrist where they would not be so likely to 
tear themselves through the tissue.” 

As further proof of his idea he cited 
the Holy Shroud of Turin (believed by 
many to be the cloth in which the body 
of Christ was wrapped after removal from 
the cross). The dim outline of a body 
visible on that relic shows a white mark, 
possibly a nail wound, on the left wrist. 
There is no such mark on the hand im- 
print. 


Inside Yugoslavia 


From the Balkan cauldron seven U.S. 
Protestant clergymen had brought back a 
bitter, piping hot religious stew. Last week 
no one seemed sure of its chief ingredients. 

What had bubbled over in the press 
was familiar fare: The seven, at the invi- 
tation and expense of Marshal Tito’s So- 
viet-like government, had visited Yugo- 
slavia, returned to report “there is today 
in Yugoslavia complete freedom of wor- 
ship and respect for religious beliefs and 
institutions.” 

The first tasters had all spit the re- 
port right back at its cooks. Protestants 
complained that the visitors were fellow- 
travelers trying to whitewash Tito. Roman 
Catholics shouted it was “sinister,” part of 
a “conspiracy” against the Vatican. 

They felt the travelers had looked at 
Yugoslavia through rosy red glasses be- 
cause under Tito the old and wealthy 
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Roman churches have been stripped of 
land holdings, denied government support 
and put on the same footing as the minor- 
ity Protestant churches of the land (Bap- 
tist, Lutheran, Methodist, Nazarene, Sev- 
enth Day Adventist, Salvation Army, all of 
which had received government funds). 

But, in all the spite and spitting, what 
the clergymen had tried to say was nearly 
drowned. 

Defense. Chiefly desirous of getting 
things straightened out was one of the 
seven whom most of the complainants had 
chosen to attack—Dr,. Guy Emery Shipler, 
editor of America’s oldest church maga- 
zine, Episcopacy’s fortnightly The Church- 
man. 

At-his Chatham, N.J., home, 66-year- 
old editor Shipler tried to accomplish that 
straightening out. 

First came the personal attacks that 
branded him a fellow-traveler. “I am not 
a Communist. I do not believe in the prin- 
ciples of dictatorship as practiced in Rus- 
sia or, for that matter, in Yugoslavia. I 
do believe, however, that if the Gospel were 
translated into social action the result 
would be a system more ‘leftish’ than the 
one we now have.” 

Regarding the charge his Yugoslav 
attitude was prompted by anti-Catholi- 
cism: 

“T suppose they really mean my de- 





a hundred timzs the freedom that non- 
Catholics do in Spain for instance. I vis- 
ited their seminaries and they were still 
training priests without interference. I 
visited their churches and they were hold- 
ing masses as often as they wanted to and 
in their own way. Some Catholic priests 
are active in the government itself. So 
are Protestant pastors, Moslem leaders 
and clerics of the Orthodox church.” 

Must the churches toady to Tito? 
“All churches may criticize individuals and 
policies but they can’t advocate overthrow 
of the government. And as far as I could 
see no one is penalized for church mem- 
bership.” 

For many though the main test of 
Yugoslavia’s religious freedom would still 
be a matter of time—time in which all the 
nations of the world would have a chance 
to make a choice between bombs and the 
Bible. 


From Guns to God 


Since the dawn of Christianity service 
of the cross has been the goal of many a 
warrior weary of blood and battle. But 
how well traveled was the path from fox- 
hole to pulpit after World War II? 

Last week a tabulation of the courses 
being taken by 1,825,000 school-going vet- 
erans gave the answer: Only 1/2o0o0th, 
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IN & OUT. A cell for Stepinac and a free look around for Shipler. (SEE: Inside Yugoslavia) 


fense of the conviction as a Nazi collab- 
orator of Catholic Archbishop Stepinac. 
Well, I saw the evidence . . . 30 cases of 
documents taken from Stepinac’s own 
home. He thought Hitler would win. 
Maybe the Vatican did too. 

“T don’t feel it’s anti-Catholic to be 
glad that the church and state are now 
completely separated. That’s the way it is 
here.” 

“Freedom.” Had he talked to Cath- 
olics in Yugoslavia? “Yes. And they have 


about 9,000, were studying for the min- 
istry. Most observers agreed that the fig- 
ure represents only the men who were 
planning that career before they went to 
war. In another way, however, the an- 
cient reaction seemed strong: From prac- 
tically every church in the land had come 
reports that (1) veterans seemed to be 
paying more attention to church than be- 
fore they went to war, and (2) many 
churches were reserving spots in their lay 
organizations for “veterans only.” 
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This sensational, new Universal Two-Speed 
Washer gives you “controlled-speed” washing 
...Yregular speed for the rough stuff like 
heavy garments and work clothes and a slow 2400 fr srust® 
gentle action for the fluff stuff such as silks, > 
rayons and woolens. Just choose the proper 

speed by turning the exclusive Speedselector. 

And for the first time, here is a Washer 
equipped with the new Super-Safe Wringer bay 
with Control-O-Roll. It protects clothes and a 
makes safety automatic. 


rw - 
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Remember, only Universal gives you two speeds for every wash- 
ing need, See the new Universal Two-Speed Washer today. 














Aviation 


Harris & Ewing 
EDITOR WOOD. Where censors saw spooks, 
he saw stories. (SEE: Whose News?) 


Whose News? 


When World War II ended, so theo- 
retically did super-tight military secrecy. 
But in the world of U.S. aviation the 
ghosts of “Shhh!” and “Pssst!” had re- 
fused to don mufti and were still galumph- 
ing about in braids and brass. 

No. 1 house for their haunting this 
month seemed to be the 10-by-12-foot 
Washington office of Robert Hudson 
Wood, editor of Aviation Week magazine. 
On two of the four phones into the maga- 
zine’s Press Building office anyone with 
sharp hearing could catch a sharp click 
suspiciously like a wire-tapper. 

Army and Navy intelligence officers 
accused the magazine of being a veritable 
treasure trove of air data for foreign 
agents (whom they optimistically seem to 
think have no more subtle way of getting 
information). One officer had arrived at 
the magazine’s office with a stenographer 
to put editor Wood through an informal 
grilling. 

Like many of Aviation Week’s 34,000 
selected* readers the officer wanted to 
know how Wood gets his information— 
often ahead of the parties concerned. 
(Wood’s “secret,” like that of any news- 
man: Keep your ears open.) But, unlike 
the readers, the officer wanted a stop put 
to it, immediately. 

Spy Dope. What he objected to in 
particular was Wood’s insistence that pub- 
lishing a sketch of a new plane, even if 
the military denies its existence, won't 
help a foreign agent, who probably has the 
sketch plus some blueprints anyway. But 
Wood maintains that it zs legitimate news 
for his subscribers. 

He also disputed Wood’s belief that 


*New subscribers must answer a questionnaire, 
be connected with aviation or aircraft. Readers now 
represent just about every important cog and gear 
of the American aviation industry. 
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information as to who is getting what 
plane-building contract is far more valu- 
able to plane-builders than to men who 
might want to shoot those planes down. 

Editorially, Wood argued back: 
“There is not an issue of Aviation Week 
or any other publication which probably 
does not print many things which some- 
one considers confidential. [He, for in- 
stance, considers his middle name a top 
secret.] Otherwise there would be no 
press. The press is under no censorship 
law in peacetime. So it is no particular 
surprise that [we have been] accused... 
of printing confidential information. Who 
doesn’t?” 

Authority. Largely because of his 
news-is-news attitude, 35-year-old Bob 
Wood has been able to turn his four-year- 
old magazine into America’s most-quoted 
aviation industry journal. 

Now, Wood wasn’t asking the right to 
print secret blueprints. He just wanted 
his readers to know as much about their 
business as do the air attachés of Wash- 
ington’s 63 embassies and legations. 


The Winner: Sound 


For most readers last month’s little 
rash of new air speed records might have 
looked like the last lap of man’s race 
against the speed of sound. 

In less than a week the Navy’s Doug- 
las Skystreak had whistled across the hot 
sands of Muroc (Cal.) air base to set 
world speed records (640.7 mph on a 
Wednesday, 650.6 the following Monday). 
Editors wondered if the record they wrote 
about one day would hold the next. 

But, if anything, the second record 
was a lap farther away from the elusive 
“supersonic” speed. The confusion in the 
matter is that the schoolbook speed of 
sound is 760 mph. That figure, however, 
is calculated in air at 59° F., and sound’s 
speed varies strictly with temperature. At 
minus 67 it’s 660 mph, while at plus 100 
it’s 790.4. 

Catch in the two recent records is 
that the first was set at about 80°, the 
second at close to 100°. Because of the 
temperatures the first was about .83 of the 
speed of sound whereas the second was 
only about .827. 


Busiest Gateway 

To practically everyone north of 
Florida, New York’s La Guardia Field 
seems the No. 1 air-port-of-entry for trav- 
elers entering the U.S. 

Last week, however, Bureau of Cus- 
toms recerds handed that position to 
Miami Airport. For the first six months 
of the year customs officials checked in 
135,694 persons at Miami, 106,548 at La 
Guardia. Beyond those two fields no other 
commercial U.S. airport served more than 
24,958 (San Juan, P.R.) foreign travelers 
during the half-year. 

Reason for Miami’s quiet dominance 
of the field: the steady flow of passengers 
from Latin America, few of whom end up 
in the newsreels—as do many of La Guar- 
dia’s “guests” fresh from the conference 
tables and ruins of Europe. 
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Two years ago this month Amer- 
ica’s air fortress, the aircraft industry 
itself, began crumbling. Army and 
Navy sent out 15,860 telegrams can- 
celling plane orders. 

Now our air defense line is rid- 
dled with holes big enough to fly bomb- 
ers through. In another two years it 
may be rubble. And some of this na- 
tion’s greatest plane builders may be 
forced out of business. 

Ordinarily we could do with a rela- 
tively small aircraft industry. But these 
are not ordinary times. Only two ma- 
jor military powers sit at the world’s 
conference tables today. We are one. 
Russia is the other. 

Stalin says Russian warplane pro- 
duction is 40,000 a year. American 
observers put it closer to 100,000. 

Mite. America’s military plane 
budget calls for 1,700 new planes a 
year. This is about one-fourth of the 
planes needed to furnish normal re- 
placements for our present, skeleton- 
size, 28,000-plane air force. 

Russia’s minimum estimated pro- 
duction rate would provide replace- 
ments for a force of 160,000 planes. 

Strengthening our aircraft indus- 
try, however, is not simply asking for 
an armaments race. The U.N.., if it is 
to have real war-preventing “police” 
power, is as dependent upon the Amer- 
ican eagle’s share of that power as it is 
upon the share of the veto-growling 
Red bear. 

Then why are we so weakening our 
air defense? Misplaced economy is one 
important reason. 

When the Budget Bureau cut mili- 
tary orders for new planes far below 
Army-Navy minimum demands of 
3,000 planes a year (from which the 
industry could jump to only 25,000 
during the first year of an emergency) 


WORLD WAR Ii's PEAK PRODUC. 
TION RATE OF 108,000 WAR © 
PLANES PER YEAR TOOK S YEARS He 
TO REACH AND WAS BASED ON 

A 2,400 PLANE OUTPUT IN 1939 


U. S. Wings Are Withering 


By Karu Hess III 


aircraft industry employment dropped 
from war's 1,326,000 persons to less 
than 200,000. Trained workers had to 
be turned loose. 

Dribble. Builders got orders for 
only a few advanced models, to be 
mass-produced only in time of war. 

If these models are merely “held 
in readiness,” builders can’t take ad- 
vantage of money and time-saving, 
long-range procurement of materials 
and subcontracts. Production lines and 
labor-engineer-management teams stand 
idle or break up. 

Other war suppliers can make cars 
or tanks, fertilizer or explosives, pre- 
serve their plants, personnel and know- 
how. Plane builders must build planes. 
One had to try coffins; even though his 
jet fighter was one of the best. But to 
save even a minimum potential for pro- 
ducing aircraft he had to start building 
planes again. 

Lockheed (whose twin-tailed P-38 
Lightning swept Pacific skies) lost 
$10.7 million last year. Republic 
(whose Thunderbolt blasted German 
air hopes) lost $4.4 million. 

Eight of the 12 major companies 
showed deficits in the year’s business. 
The other four had “paper profits.” 
(Douglas lost $20 million but claimed 
a war-tax carryback of $4.2 million to 
show a profit.) 

Dark Paths. Unless America’s 
budget makes way for more orders, 
these builders have a black choice: 
close up; go into another field, or be- 
come small research plants producing, 
as they must now, just a dozen or so 
“experimental” planes every now and 
then. 

Any of these choices hands all 
America a bleak outlook—loss of the 
skies that were opened up by a couple 
of boys from Dayton, Ohio. 


U.S.S.R. 


40,000* 


PLANES PER YEAR 
“Lowest of estimates that run 





Pathfinder, International. 


CLIPPED EAGLE. American plane output now lags more than a yeor behind Russia. 
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Science 


Drifting Detectives 


Many a G.I. wondered, as his ship 
passed an isolated, palm-topped Pacific 
islet: “Where did they come from?” 


By “they” he’d mean not the islands 
but the big, tawny-skinned natives who 
often appeared on the beach. And no one 
can answef his question. In fact, six 
young scientists, members of a Scandi- 
navian colony in Peru, have just spent 
four months sailing “4,360 wet miles on a 
45’x20’ raft to make the question harder. 

Cross-clue. Their leader, Dr. Thor 
Heyerdahl, got the idea when he found an 
ancient model of a balsa raft in a Peru- 
vian cave, Scientists already knew there 
was some connection between the Poly- 
nesian islanders and the pre-historic South 
Americans. Their stone axes were too 
similar for coincidence (and both named 
“toki”). They brewed the same root-beer, 
which the Polynesians call “kawa,” the 
Indians “‘cawau.” 

But students of language develop- 
ment thought the Polynesians merely vis- 
ited South America and originally had 
come from Malaya (their Garden-of-Eden 
word seems to be “Java’”’). And it was 
known the eastward ocean-currents and 
winds, at least from July to October, 
could have brought sea-canoes or rafts 
across the equator to America. 

Repeat. The west bound winds and 
the Humboldt current were less well test- 
ed. So were Indian balsa rafts. Heyer- 
dahl and his friends decided to copy the 
hypothetical pre-Incans who may have 
drifted to Tahiti, gone thence to settle the 
South Pacific archipelago. (The New Zea- 
land Maori, most history-minded of Poly- 
nesians, trace their source to Tahiti.) 

The Norsemen’s balsa-and-rope raft, 
topped with a deck-house and a square 
sail, equipped with an un-Incan radio 
transmitter, was built by the Peruvian 


Navy yard. They named it for Kon-tiki, 
the ancient Peruvian sun-god, and set sail 
May |. 

True to Inca form, they lived on fish 
they caught. The monotony of the ror- 
day trip was broken by storms which 
ripped their sail, blew away their parrot 
Mauri (sole casualty), finally slapped 
them down on a reef off Raroia island, 
not far in Pacific distances from Tahiti. 
A French gunboat picked them up. Now 
they are en route home. 

And still nobody knows where the 
Polynesians came from. 


Gadgets from Dust 


Can powdered iron make automo- 
biles’ small parts cheaper? Yes, said the 
Tacoma Powdered Metals Co.—about 25 
times cheaper. And perhaps better. 

Maybe, added Dr. John G. Thompson, 
National Bureau of Standards metallurgy 
chief—but he wanted to be shown. 

Tacoma Co. makes parts as a boy 
makes a snowball. Powder is packed in a 
mould of the part to be made, subjected 
to high pressure and heat. Twenty pounds, 
says TPM Co., should do for all one car’s 
small fittings. Conventionally, these have 
to be tooled from metal blocks. 

Dr. Thompson fears the powder- 
product may be fragile, as other experi- 
menters’ similar trial products have been. 





Hellfire in Harness 


“Tt’s the Churchill formula in re- 
verse,” said a nuclear physicist. “Not too 
little and too late. Too big or too soon. 
That’s the atomic power problem.” 

The problem’s key, which now has 
been given a new, encouraging twist, is the 
atomic core-particle called the neutron. 
The locks it opens are the over-size, loose- 
knit atoms of uranium-235 and its man- 
created cousin, plutonium. 

These atoms are forever either (1) 
collapsing or (2) ready to collapse. Those 
which collapse spit neutrons, always at 
high speeds. If before these slow down 


they ram other nearby, collapsible atoms, 
those too will split, spit neutrons, speed 
the process. The end result—up to now— 
was what happened at Hiroshima or Bi- 
kini, a reaction too fast to control. 

Slump. Slowed a little, the neutrons 
wouldn’t start an explosion. But théy 
wouldn’t do anything else either, experi- 
menters found. To beget more fission, 
they had to be slowed a Jot. This meant 
making them muscle through a crowd of 
non-fissionable atoms before reaching the 
next group of fissionable ones. 

The best non-fissionable, obstacle- 
atoms proved to be carbon (in the shape 
of graphite bricks). So U-235 nuggets 
were spaced among graphite bricks. And 
in this shape they yielded controllable 
atomic energy. But the uranium-graphite 
power pile had to be big as a bungalow, 
heavy as a good-sized locomotive. And 
pipes of water (or any other medium to 
draw off and use the atom-built heat) had 
to reach so deep into the pile that the 
water would become radioactive. 

Better would be a pure plutonium, 
fast-neutron energy-generator—a sort of 
slow bomb. But, scientists asked them- 
selves, could one be made—safely?, 

One has been made. The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s Los Alamos laboratory 
announced it late last month. But not 
quite safely: Dr. Louis Slotin, Canadian 
ex-A-bomb scientist, died preventing an 
accident which might have blown Los 
Alamos off the map. 

Guess. AEC gives no details on the 
compact pluto-pile. Scientists outside the 
A-energy project, however, say a hollow 
plutonium globe of the right size could ex- 
change enough fast neutrons across its in- 
side gap to maintain a slow-burn reaction. 
It might be controlled by evacuating or 
air-filling the inside. 

To atom-wise gadgeteers, however, 
the “portable” pluto-pile still didn’t sound 
like a likely aircraft or auto power source. 
It would still be deadly radiant, need 
heavy shielding. For ocean liners, subma- 
rines, possibly guided war rockets—it 
might do better. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


AMERICA 





International, Pathfinder 


KON-TIKI. The raft bore six scientist-adventurers 4,360 miles across the Pacific to test a theory and a legend. (SEE: Drifting Detectives) 
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People and Places 


Acme 


W hee-e-e-e-T! 


New York: Rita Hayworth 
(above), one of Hollywood’s most glam- 
orous queens, returns from a five-month 
European tour aboard the Queen Eliza- 
beth, 

Washington: Movie actor Van 
Johnson, true to his bobby soxers in 
short dresses, declared he was “agin’” 
lower hemlines. “I like to see legs,” 
Johnson said. “I’m going to start a one- 
man campaign to keep seeing ’em, too.” 

San Diego: The Federal court 
wound up its case against Boston club- 
woman Mrs. Elizabeth Ingalls, 62, for 
slavery. She was ordered to pay $6,000 
to her Negro maid, Dora Jones, unpaid 
for 40 years service. 

Berlin: Gen. Omar Bradley, head 
of the Veterans Administration, on an 
inspection tour of Europe, took time out 
to get re-acquainted with his 15-month- 
old grandson, Henry E. Beukema Jr., 
whose father is stationed in the German 
capital. 

Cleveland: Coming in behind a 
storm which shattered the National Air 
Race program and some of its planes, 
Paul Mantz, last year’s winner, dragged 
the field to win the Bendix Air Trophy. 
His average speed: 460.423 mph. 

Hollywood: Actress Janis Carter, 
who asked Lloyds of London to insure 
her eyes for $1 million, wondered if it 
was worth the trouble. Lloyds insisted 
she use special sun goggles, boric acid 
rinses, witch hazel pads, vitamin pills. 
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Grand Rapids, Mich.: Tired of 
house-hunting, Phil Whitbeck and his 
fiancée, Evelyn Van Dam, are building 
their own, though neither had even mixed 
a batch of concrete before. They'll get 
married when the roof is on. 

San Antonio, Tex.: Gen. Jona- 
than M. (“Skinny”) Wainwright, hero 
of Bataan and Corregidor who recently 
retired as commanding general of the 
Fourth Army after 41 years of Army 
service, started a new business career— 
in civvies. 

Washington: The Capital was the 
scene of a royal family reunion when 
Iranian Prince Mahmoud Reza Pahlavi, 
a student at U.C.L.A., and his brother 
Prince Abdorreza Pahlavi, touring the 
country following graduation from Har- 
vard, flew in to join their sister, Princess 
Achraf Pahlavi. 

Washington: 


Mrs. Muriel M. 





Dublin: Ireland’s Prime Minister 
Eamon de Valera will probably visit 
U.S. next month. It will be his first trip 
to America since 1929 when he toured 
U.S. as an envoy of the Irish Republican 
movement. 

Chicago: Lillian Blauvelt, 74, op- 
era and concert singer, who sang the 
Coronation Ode at King Edward VII's 
coronation in 1902, died. One of the 
great interpreters of the Verdi operas, 
she was selected to sing in the last trib- 
ute to the composer before the King and 
Queen of Italy. 

Paris: Doris Duke, the world’s 
richest girl, was married to Porfirio 
Rubirosa, honorary charge d’affairs of 
the Dominican Republic. Her second, 
his third. 

Lenares, Spain: Bullfighter Man- 
uel Rodriguez, 30, died after he was 
gored by a bull. Spain’s top toreador, he 


Acme 


Cross-country fare 


Peay (above), Washington taxi driver, so 
impressed passenger U. M. Shah, presi- 
dent of a New York exporting firm, with 
her courtesy and ability, he hired her to 
drive his family to California. : 

New York: At 82, death came to 
Mrs. Mina Edison, second wife of the 
late Thomas Alva Edison and mother of 
former New Jersey Gov. Charles Edison. 
“Modern women,” she frequently re- 
marked, “ought to stick to homemaking 
and pay less attention to business.” 

London: The king and queen sent 
President Truman, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Gen. Eisenhower invita- 
tions to the November wedding of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth. 

Hollywood: Heavyweight cham- 
pionship in the salary division for 1945 
went to theater financier Charles P. 
Skouras. His earnings totaled $568,143. 

New York: John and Virgil Em- 
mert of Salem, Neb., in their 1914 Mod- 
el T Ford, arrived after a 22,000-mile 
tour of 48 states, begun last Jan. 25. 
They were offered $2,500 for their $25 
car. 


earned $1 million within 13 
planned to retire after this season. 
Chapel Hill, N.C.: As further evi- 
dence that “there is a little ham in every- 
body,” North Carolina’s Gov. Gregg 
Cherry (below) dons greasepaint for a 
role in the state-sponsored production of 
Paul Green’s drama, The Lost Colony. 
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$5,000.00 
FOR LEARNING AMERICA 


e CONTEST GRAND PRIZE °| 





1947 CHEVROLET FLEETMASTER SEDAN 


If you heard a Communist ridicule the glori- 
ous story of America, deride its Constitu- 
tion, could you answer him with FACTS? 

The American Education Association is 
conducting a series of prize contests to 
spread greater KNOWLEDGE of U. S. His- 
tory, the Constitution and Civil Govern- 
ment. We have just paid out $4,055.00 in 
104 cash prizes to winners in our first com- 
petition since the war. 

Our second is now opening. It is called 
the “LEARN YOUR AMERICA” Con- 
test. Within a few weeks we shall distribute 
$5,000.00 in cash—or cash and automobile 
wrizes to another group of 232 winners. A 
lene prize list than our last contest! 

A Grand Prize of a 1947 Chevrolet Fleet- 
master 4-Door Sedan (delivered to winner 
anywhere in the United States before this 
Christmas), or $1500.00 in cash! And 231 
additional cash awards! 


HERE 1S THE PRIZE LIST 


GRAND PRIZE 
1947 Chevrolet Sedan or $1500.00 Cash 


Second Prize.............$700.00 
>" 500.00 
Fourth Prize............. 350.00 
i) eae 200.00 
Sixth Prize............... 100.00 
“6 prizes of $50............ 300.00 
50 prizes of $10........... 500.00 
850.00 


170 prizes of $5........... 
232 prizes...............$5,000.00 


We invite you, as an American, to enter this 
contest. You can win the Grand Prize as 
easily as the next one. This is a contest for 
plain people, youths and adults. Professors 
and teachers are barred. 

Sign and mail AT ONCE the Entry Cou- 
vn below. ENTRY 
MIDNIGHT, SATURDAY, OCT. 4. You 
will be sent by direct mail 50 questions on 
United States Wictazy, thé Constitution and 
Civil Government; also rules and regula- 
tions. Each question has six or more sug- 
gested answers, only ONE being correct. 
You will be given ample time for research. 
You then mail back your answers with $2.50 
You may remit this $2.50 with your Entry 
Coupon now, or wait until you receive your 
questions. After the contest you will be sent 
without further cost a copy of Prof. Thomas 
James Norton’s great 318-page, illustrated, 
book, “The Constitution of the United 
States, Its Sources and Its Application.” 

Fun! Entertainment! Education! Fortune — to 
winners! And your opportunity to win is as good as 
anybody’s. But—to win—you must enter now. So, 
mail the coupon below witheut delay. This is a quick 
contest. We distributed prizes in our last contest with- 
in 14 weeks after the first announcement. Get in— 


and win. 
AARRSRASSARRSSSSEBEREEEEEEEEE* 


AMERICAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
505-507 Ford Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Without obligation, please send me questions, suggested 
answers, rules and regulations of your “LEARN YOUR 
AMERICA” Contest. 


ET ii Son aco-ocbialtec 
js 
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Edueation 


400 New Laws 


Since the founding of the free public 


school a century ago, legislatures have 
been passing laws on education. 
Last week, however, the National 


Education Association reported a bumper 
crop. A record-breaking total—about 400 
—were passed in the last 12 months. 

Most of them concerned salary in- 
creases. Thus 44 states passed emergency 
appropriations to grant teachers cost-of- 
living bonuses or to raise their minimum 
salaries. New or liberalized retirement 
plans were enacted in 27 states. Other 
significant legislation: 

ee A new Idaho law requires four 
years of college training for teachers after 
Sept. 1, 1955; Arkansas has provided for 
progressive raising of certification require- 
ments after July 1, 1948; Nevada pro- 
poses to eliminate emergency certificates 
“as soon as possible.” 

ee Maryland and Arkansas _ ruled 
that classes be cut to an average of 30 pu- 
pils. Virginia and Illinois said teachers 
must not be fired because they get married. 

ee New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Texas outlawed teachers’ strikes. 
Texas went further, outlawed collective 
bargaining by teachers. 





e @ Indiana and Montana now re- 
quire all schools, both elementary and high 
schools, to teach the baneful effects of in- 
toxicating liquors and narcotics. 

e@ @ Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Con- 
necticut require courses in the operation 
of motor cars, traffic safety and home 
safety education. 

e@ @ Missouri and Pennsylvania ex- 
panded the teaching of American history. 
Oregon required the teaching of racial and 
religious tolerance. 

e @ Vermont and Texas increased ap- 
propriations for vocational education. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Tennessee, Delaware, West Virginia and 
Rhode Island voted specifically to increase 
salaries of vocational teachers. 


Teachers’ Ten 


Parents, says Dorothy Thompson, are 
a national scandal. They are making 
American education a joke. 

But lack of real co-operation between 
parents and teachers, she says, is only one 
of 1o faults in our school system—faults, 
that is, in addition to low salaries. Here, 
boiled down, are Miss Thompson’s to: 

1. Teachers over 40, especially if 
they are not pets of superintendents, live 
in fear of losing their jobs. Despite 
teacher shortages, those over 40 are often 
pushed out to avoid paying them full pen- 
sions. 

2. There now is too much dictator- 


British Teachers in America 


From cities of 10,000 to 200,000 in 
Britain and U.S., 250 teachers were se- 
lected, 125 British, 125 American. They 
represent all school grades from kinder- 
garten through high school. 

By arrangement between the U.S. 
Office of Education and the British 
Ministry of Education, they will ex- 
change jobs and countries for a year. 
The British teachers, shown (above) on 
their arrival in New York, duplicate 
exactly in grade and standing the 
Americans who arrived at the same 
time in England. 

Each was given a year’s leave of 
absence with pay. In addition, Britain 
is giving an additional $400 to each 


British teacher to “meet the cost of liv- 
ing in the U.S.” 

All the British teachers were 
astounded at the unlimited supply of 
food in this country, the lack of ration- 
ing, the abundance of clothing. 

Said Miss Megan Jones of Wat- 
ford, Hertfordshire, England, who will 
teach at St. Cloud, Minn.: “‘There is so 
much food—why ‘it is everywhere; 
everybody has it!” 

To Freda Bennion of Altrincham, 
Chéshire, England, scheduled to teach 
in Indianapolis, the variety and amount 
of clothing were equally astonishing. 
“Tt doesn’t look as if anybody lacks it,” 
she commented dryly. 
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ship by the school superintendents and 
principals. 

3. Parents don’t co-operate. Teach- 
ers are rarely invited into the pupils’ 
homes, do not get to understand home 
surroundings. 

4. School superintendents show fa- 
voritism. 

5. Teachers get no assistance in dis- 
cipline. Those who send pupils to the prin- 
cipal’s office are listed as “poor discipli- 
narians,”’ 

6. Too much police work like “hall 
duty” is assigned to teachers. 

7. There is too little professional 
consultation. Teachers who want to get 
together to compare notes on educational 
practice or criticize procedures are labelled 
“troublemakers,” 

8. The “multiple-choice” form of 
question is used almost exclusively. Teach- 
ers do not have time to test pupils’ indi- 
vidual knowledge and abilities. 

9. Teachers have too much extra- 
curricular work. 

10. They live in fear of illness. Ex- 
cept in a few states, teachers are allowed 
only a few days sick leave a year; after 
that pay is docked. 


Sex in the Rockies 


Colorado is in a dither over sex edu- 
cation. Colorado Springs has thrown it 
out for lack of “qualified teachers.” 

Denver, where half the elementary 
schools already teach it, will expand its 
program to include them all. 

Lucy Perry, Colorado Springs’ county 
superintendent, said if sex education were 
given properly in the home, there would 
be no need to teach it in the schools. 


Soviet Scholars 


The Soviet educational system, says 
Prof. George S. Counts of Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university, is a definite 
threat to the world’s peace. 

Recent changes, he reports, have 
made it a propaganda medium so perfect 
that Americans would do well to take 
notice. 

First, co-education has been abolished 
from elementary and high schools. This is 
due to what the Soviets call the “differen- 
tiation of the military-physical prepara- 
tion of the youth of the two sexes.” In 
other words, the boys need to be given so 
much military training it would be foolish 
to keep them in the same classes with the 
girls. Military training for boys starts in 
the fourth grade. 

Hate the Enemy. Second, all pu- 
pils are being taught a burning hatred of 
the Soviet Union’s enemies. Unqualified 
loyalty to the “Motherland,” particularly 
to Stalin and the Communist party, is in- 
stilled in every child. 

These changes are combined with a 
radical revision of history textbooks initi- 
ated in 1934 under the leadership of Stalin, 
Kirov and Zhdanov. 

Added up, says Counts, it means: 
“Any program for disarmament in the 
world must take into account this threat 
to world peace.” 
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@ Rub in gently-warming, soothing Ben-Gay for fast relief 
from muscular soreness and pain. Ben-Gay contains up to 212 
times more methyl salicylate and menthol—the famous pain- 
relieving agents known to every doctor—than five other widely 
offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the original Baume 
Analgésique. 
Also for Pain due to rheumatism, neuralgia, and colds. 

Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 














INVENTOR 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
737-G District National Bidg. Washington 5, D. c 





WARBLED ine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 

, 95 in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in, Freignt 
oat paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog: 


American Memorial Co. Dept.A50, Atlanta,Ga. 
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SPRAY LAWNS WITH WEED KILLER 
WASHES CARS... WHITEWASHES WALLS 
BAILS OUT FLOODED BASEMENTS 


thant for 10/ uses around house, farm boats 


Official U. 8. Army Fighting Equipment now converted for household 
use. Here is the handiest all-purpose spray and pump you ever saw. 
Just dip in pail of any liquid. With few strokes it builds up pressure 
that throws stream of spray 30 feet! Just the thing for spraying lawn, 
gardens with Weed Killer ... for bailing out boats... for pumping 
out flooded basements . . . whitewashing walls . . . spread- 
ing oil on ponds, etc. All metal. Intake filter. Compact. 
May be carried in car. 10-ft. rubber lined hose. At low 
war surplus close out. 


Send No Money, Test at Our Risk 
Just send name and address. When pump ) DEALERS 
arrives deposit only $1.49 plus C.O.D. postage AGENTS 
with postman on our guarantee if not delighted Write 
your money back. Send cash with order and save For Profi 
C.O.D. postage. Send your order now. or Profit 

M. P. K. CO. DEPT. 30-4 Deal 
179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il. ‘ 













Write TODAY. Only a 
Limited Supply en Hand. 
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CLINGS BETTER...SAVES WEAR 
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AMALIE 


— the right grade for every 
car, truck, bus, tractor 
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Act fast on 


Pin-Worms 





| Pin-Worm infection usu- 

e ally spreads like wildfire. 

bow (NI CaSyY And it is now known that 

the ugly creatures, living 

yon. growing inside the human body, 
can cause real distress. 

So don’t take chances with Pin- 
Worms. And don’t suffer a single 
needless minute from the miseries of 
the aggravating rectal itch or other 
troubles caused by the pest. Because 
now you can and should do some- 
thing about it. 

A highly effective way to deal with 
this ugly infection has now been 
made possible. It is based on the 
medically recognized drug known as 
gentian violet. This special drug is 
the vital ingredient in P-W, the Pin- 
Worm tablets developed in the lab- 
oratories of Dr. D. Jayne & Son. 

The small, easy-to-take P-W tab- 
lets act in a special way to remove 
Pin-Worms. So if you suspect Pin- 
Worms in your child or yourself, ask 
your druggist for a package of 
JAYNE’S P-W right away and fol- 
low the directions. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money back. 


P-W TABLETS FoR Pin-WorMsS 
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Books 


Is Hitler Dead? 


When some lucky and persevering re- 
porter digs up serious evidence that Hitler 
is still alive, his editor will probably dou- 
ble his salary and the public will flock to 
newsstands. Until that day comes, how- 
ever, the next best thing in sensationalism 
is H. R. Trevor-Roper’s detailed report 
on Hitler’s death, The Last Days of Hitler 
(Macmillan, New York: $3). 

The author hasn't tried to be sensa- 
tional. A British Intelligence officer, he 
was in charge of the investigation to de- 
termine what really happened to Hitler 
and he has written his report as seriously 
as he conducted the investigation. How- 
ever, the spectacle of Hitler’s henchmen 
hastily setting fire to his gasoline-soaked 
body or of Goebbels administering poison 
to his six plump children is not exactly 


stodgy material. 


After the failure of the German 
army’s last all-out attempt to keep the 
Russians out of Berlin, Hitler admitted 
the war was lost and announced his inten- 
tion to remain in the doomed city instead 
of scurrying south to Bavaria as most 
high Nazi officials had already done. 

Last Stand. Goebbels, Borman, Eva 
Braun, Hitler’s servants and secretarial 
staff and a few others—unwilling to leave 
the man who had insured their importance 
—also settled down in the cramped under- 
ground shelter to wait for the appearance 
of the Russians to give them the courage 


to commit suicide. 


Hitler’s moods varied from frenzied 
fury to unexpected calm. One day he 
would scream denunciations at his multi- 


HAPPIER DAYS. Hitler and Eva walk their dogs at Berchtesgaden. 





tude of “betrayers” and send hysterical 
telegrams to his generals to come and 
save him. Again he would calmly order 


his favorite dog to be shot and make plans | 


for his own death. One of his last actions 
was to marry Eva Braun after a 12-year 
relationship which he described in his will 
as “true friendship.” It was a marriage 
of little joy. A few hours later Hitler shot 
himself through the mouth and Eva lay 
down beside him and took poison. 

Cremation? Together, according to 
Hitler’s orders, their bodies were burned 
in the chancellery gardens—or partially 
burned. Authorities agree that the bones 
could not have disintegrated, and what 
happened to those bones is still a mystery. 
It is a mystery that makes somewhat 
questionable the whole point of the book 
—that Hitler is actually dead. 

Along with these gory particulars, the 
author includes a comprehensible analysis 
of naziism and some devastating portraits 
of Hitler’s associates. We see Goering, his 
corpulent body swathed in white silk and 
jewels, posing behind a 26-ft. mahogany 
desk inlaid with bronze swastikas, equipped 
with, among other things, an onyx ink- 
stand and a ruler of green ivory and pre- 
cious stones. He and many others con- 
tribute to the degenerate atmosphere of 
the book. Enthralling though it is, it is a 
relief to be finished with their story just 
as it was a relief to be finished with the 
Hitler gang. 


Viennese Message 


The plot of Bruce Marshall’s Vespers 
in Vienna (Houghton Mifflin, Boston: 
$2.75) could be lifted from—or dropped 
into—a Victor Herbert operetta 

A British colonel, inclined to whiskey 
and profanity, is quartered in a nunnery in 
postwar Vienna. His job is to stamp out 





International 


(SEE: Is Hitler Dead?) 
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subversive influences. His young lieuten- 
ant, of course, promptly falls in love with 
a beautiful—but subversive—German bal- 
let dancer. There follows intrigue, escape 
by night, and even a little off-stage shoot- 
ing. 

With all this excellent entertainment, 
Marshall (best known for his The World, 
the Flesh and Father Smith) doesn’t have 
any trouble getting the reader to listen to 
some serious discussions between Col. 
Nicobar, the hero, and the Rev. Mother 
Auxilia, head of the nunnery. 

Mission. The theme (popular with 
serious fiction writers lately) is that civili- 
zation is doomed unless men find some 
better guiding force than a relentléss, 
greedy pursuit of personal power and pos- 
sessions, 

“Tired, bewildered and_ unhappy 
men,” says Col. Nicobar, “want to be 
guided, instructed, given an ideal. At pres- 
ent neither the victors nor the vanquished 
know what to believe in.” 

After several pages of this, Mother 
Auxilia is so impressed that she flies to 
Rome to persuade the Pope to start a new 
crusade and rally the world back to Chris- 
tianity. Her mission fails, as Col. Nicobar 
knew it would. But, although the Pope is 
not convinced, perhaps a few readers will 
be, which alone is enough to make Vespers 
in Vienna a worthwhile book, 


Kieran’s Birds 


As listeners to radio’s Information 
Please already know, John Kieran, ex- 
New York Times sportswriter, apparently 
has more information stored in his head 
than the Encyclopedia Britannica. As they 
also know, Kieran specializes in—among 
other things—birds and poetry. 

His new book, Footnotes on Nature 
(Doubleday, Garden City, N.Y.: $3) is 
crowded with both. Kieran began study- 
ing birds seriously after an incident in his 
boyhood on a farm in Dutchess County, 
N.Y. He was walking across a pasture 
with some youthful friends when they saw 
a small yellow and black bird fly past. 

“A girl in the party asked me the 
name of the bird,” Kieran writes. “In ab- 
solute ignorance, but with an air of utmost 
assurance I answered: ‘Vireo.’ ’’-Nobody 
in the group knew better, but Kieran’s 
conscience was bothered. He looked up 
the bird, learned that it was a goldfinch 
and resolved “to lead a better life.” 

Kieran doesn’t say when he began to 
study poetry, but it must have been al- 
most as early. Practically every bird re- 
minds him of a poem and vice-versa. 
Footnotes- is liberally sprinkled with 
snatches of English and French verse— 
sometimes two or three to a page. 

Plants & Animals. There are Foot- 
notes on animals, too. Once, in the snow 
less than a mile from a New York subway 
station, Kieran found footprints of a fox. 
There is a vivid description of fishing for 
smelt one cold, rainy night. There are 
trips after insects—17-year-locusts, moths 
and butterflies, cicada killers, ant-lions— 
and some after plants. But whatever he 
goes after, Kieran spends most of his time 
describing the birds he sees along the way. 
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BUBBLE CHAMPS CHEW BUB 


—and parents approve this 


laboratory-pure, foil-wrapped, 
quality bubble gum! 


“I get bigger, better bubbles every time 
with BUB,’’ says Champion Adrienne 
Cowan... 

And her mother, Mrs. Anna Cowan, says: 
“TI am so relieved that Adrienne prefers 
BUB, because I know that it is clean and 
pure and safe. That foil wrapping makes 
such a difference! ”’ 

Yes, BUB meets all Pure Food require- 
ments! Made entirely in the U.S.A.— under 
the most sanitary conditions —it represents a 
new high standard of quality for bubble gum. 





Adrienne Cowan, 12, holding skates 
she won in recent contest 






for quality’ 
for 4 
al 
tes! 
punntest 


Bowman Gum, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






GUARANTEED 






PARENTS 
Look for the Yellow Package with the Big Red Letters— aad 
and be the Queen BUB or King BUB in your neighborhood! 


RI 
987% NON-SKID OF}CINAt 
12 MONTH GUARANTEES 
Pinpoint triple inspected. Not re- 
cops. Genvine demonstrators ond 





































punaiaetn you ° factory adjusted tires. 
E-SIZE FLAC N ' : 625- $ 550-17 $8 | 700-15 4 650-16 $7 
: 475- ¢00-16 7 | 700-16 550-16 6 
OF THRILLING SRU 525. | 650-15 6 | 700-17 15 °| 750-16 11 
Rule: 15 MO. GUAR. MILITARY SURPLUS 
ni 316 3206 ogame a4 mos $17 
x 
Perfume ' TRUCK TIRES 6-8-10-12-14 PLY GUAR. 15 
DIRECT FROM PERFUMER: Here's an exotic, last- 30x5 $it 32x6(8) $33 
ing perfume you cannot buy in the usual store. 600-20 13 32x6(10) 15 
Rich, rare, mysterious, haunting as a love theme. 650-20 12 1000-20 21 







Send 25¢ for a month’s supply of TOBRUK on In- 
troductory Offer of this different perfume. 


MICHEL PASQUIER 
Room 512, 15 West 45th Street, New York 19, M. Y. 














COR. GIRARD & LANCASTER AVE. 
BLATT BUILDING, PHILA., PENNA. 
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Kills the fleas 
Quickly! 
Keeps others off 


for Days. east LIKE MAGIC i 
len’s, Women’s and 
Pulvex also comes with ROTENONE Children's Shoes. Low 
the original formula. BEST FOR CATS. priced. Ligh tning seller! 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS et 

tt ge 


TRAVEL fiz 
NAUSEA Zs 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 


THE WORLD OVER . 


| WANT fo contact new WRITERS 
who are interested in cashing ch ecks of $1 to $100, 
=. each week. The easiest way to write for 
© previous experience n Send f 
quae D Lig | ay ghligation. "Sau waders M. 
mmings, n ndence Bidg., Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. “e~ 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ‘em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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FIND OUT WHY THE 


DEAF 


CALL IT A MIRACLE 


This ONE 
Tiny Unit is ALL 


About 4 size 
and weight 
of old-style 
hearing aids. 









More people 
hear with 
BELTONE 
than withany 
other one-unit 
hearing aid. 


You’d call this 
new BELTONE 
Mono-Pac Hearing Aid a 
miracle, too, if you had been 
wearing a separate battery 
pack strapped to your body 
with entangling wires, and 
then suddenly found the new 








ONE-UNIT 


HEARING AID 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
1450 W. 19th St., Dept. PF-9, Chicago 8 








1450 W. isth Sag Soy ir 


' I 
Please send me, without obligation, FREE Bookie ! 
about Hearing Problems. 
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a MUST for summer outings 


f First aid for relief of oak and ivy 
poisoning, bites and stings of non- 
poisonous insects, chafing, athletes 
foot and other externally caused 

skin irritations. 
BUY NOW. . USE ALL SUMMER LONG! 








FEET KILLING” YOU? 


( \ ++ HERE'S REAL RELIEF! 
, ~«* Bathe in Cuticura Soap suds. 
Apply Cuticura Ointment 
S>~ then Cuticura Tal . Great! 






“AN 
CUTICURA *Crirmens 
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Movies 





Tobacco Valley 


Ida Lupino’s beautifully modulated 
acting gives Deep Valley (Warner Bros. ) 
what distinction the film has. It is an odd 
performance, for its effectiveness depends 
entirely upon Miss Lupino’s voice and 
body movements. 

Actually she is miscast. Her doll-like 
face, with its unmistakable sophistication, 
simply does not belong to the shy, stutter- 
ing mountain girl she plays. 

But Miss Lupino manages somehow 
to make the character real and oddly mov- 
ing. As an actress, she triumphs over her 
own inappropriate good looks and even, to 
a degree, over the hand-me-down script. 

The locale of Deep Valley is the Big 
Sur mountain region in California. The 
opening scenes suggest a spruced-up TJo- 
bacco Road. 

Problem Parents. Ida’s father, 
Henry Hull, is a surly, shiftless farmer 
and her mother, Fay Bainter, is a whining 
neurotic who refuses to leave her second- 
story bedroom. 

After the family’s utter misery has 
been firmly established, Dane Clark turns 
up as a member of a chain gang engaged 
in road building. 

From here it’s the story of the pure 
girl in love with the boy who never had 
a chance. Dane escapes from his shackles, 
Ida hides him out in a little mountain 
shack, and everything is idyllic for a reel 
or so. 

But the law catches up with Dane, 
and, riddled with bullets, he dies in Ida’s 
arms. The film ends with a suggestion that 
she may yet find happiness with Wayne 
Morris, overseer of the road gang. 

In Its Favor. In many ways Deep 
Valley is a sound film. Its settings are just 
right, it is expertly acted, and it even 





seems, now and then, to be dealing with 
flesh-and-blood people. 

But in its climaxes it turns inevitably 
Hollywood. Love, for example, cures Miss 
Lupino’s stutter. And when Miss Bainter 
at last goes downstairs to resume her 
household duties, the scene is played as 
casually as if she has no real adjustment 
to make, and as if her conduct has not 
been really peculiar, after all. 


For Mystery Fans 


Both Riffraff (RKO) and Song of 
the Thin Man (M-G-M) deal with mur- 
der. But there the resemblance ends. The 
first is of the rough-and-tumble private 
dick school. The second belongs to the 
drawing-room society detective category. 

Because Riffraff’s Pat O’Brien isn't 
as competent as tough-man Humphrey 
Bogart, it lags behind the capably-cast 
Song of the Thin Man. As Nick and Nora 
Charles, William Powell and Myrna Loy 
smoothly pick up the chit-chat last heard 
in their 1944 Thin Man episode. 

Each film leaves the audience with a 
nice feeling of superiority. Armchair de- 
tectives can dope out the mysteries long 
before the screen sleuths. 


On: Their Toes 


The Unfinished Dance, a French 
story of backstage ballet life, is as pretty 
as a Degas painting. Numbers like the 
classic Swan Lake and a modern ballet set 
to Holiday for Strings are as beautiful as 
Technicolor, lavish costumes and expert 
dancers can achieve. 

Unfortunately though, in adapting the 
original story, La Mort Du Cygne, for the 
film, Myles Connolly has missed much of 
its dramatic power. 

Heroine Worship. Prima ballerina 
is Cyd Charisse. She is adored by Mar- 
garet O’Brien, a baby ballerina. When 
another dancer, Karin Booth, threatens 
Cyd’s prestige in the ballet corps, Mar- 





BETWEEN SCENES. Lupino and Hull sample food just like normal people. (SEE: Tobacco) 
PATHFINDER 








garet arranges to embarrass the new star, 
accidentally cripples her. Then the pint- 
sized Pavlova struggles with her conscience 
—to confess or not to confess. 

Missing is a realism that could have 
given depth to the film. Instead of stress- 
ing the work that goes into grooming a 
ballerina, M-G-M pictures ballet school 
as a lark. Margaret is always ducking 
class to stand in the wings and gawk ad- 
miringly at her ideal. And scenes where 
she is blackmailed by a sister student fail 
to move the audience. Both girls look 
more like make-believe actresses than chil- 
dren caught in an emotional tangle. 

Poetic Beauty. Cyd Charisse luck- 
ily has little acting to do. Karin Booth, 
her rival, has a wish-washy role, but is the 
most beautiful movie blonde since Made- 
leine Carroll. .Danny Thomas, best known 
as Postman Dingle on the Fannie Brice 
radio show, is whimsically amusing in his 
screen debut as Margaret’s understanding 
friend. 

Most remarkable is the ballet tech- 
nique Margaret O’Brien learned in six 
months. Dance director David Lichine 
describes her as one of the finest young 
dancers he has seen. She surely is charm- 
ing to watch. 


BALLERINA TRIANGLE. Charisse, Booth and 
O'Brien. (SEE: On Their Toes) 


Stull Worth Seeing 


Song of Love (Katharine Hepburn, 
Paul Henreid, Robert Walker). A fairly 
good movie, but a better concert with 
music by Schumann, Liszt and Brahms. 

The Bachelor and the Bobby- 
Soxer (Cary Grant, Myrna Loy, Shirley 
Temple). Light summer fare. 

The Hucksters (Clark Gable, Deb- 
orah Kerr). Hollywood’s dig at radio, 
recommended for Sidney Greenstreet’s 
magnificent portraval of a soap baron. 

Great Expectations (John Mills, 
Anthony Wager, Valerie Hobson). Enter- 
tainment for everybody by Britishers J. 
Arthur Rank and Charles Dickens. 
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QI HEATER 


Built to last a lifetime... Smartly 
styled and finished in sparkling 
porcelain...Simple fingertip 
control provides perfect home 
comfort. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION AND NAME OF DEALER, WRITE 


TO SIEGLER'S, Bex 111, 
HELEN'S. We TTT, DEPT, P92 
Manufactured and Guaranteed By 


SIEGLER ENAMEL 
RANGE COMPANY 


Stove Builders for Half a Centur 
CENTRALIA, ILLINOI 


Twice The Heat With Less Oil 


GETS TO THE BOTTOM OF THE COLD FLOOR PROBLEM 














PROMPT RELIEF OR NQ) PAY! 


If walking or standing is torture send for 
Foot-Rite Cushion Comfo Insoles 
‘hey have brought foot joy on thousands 

suffering from corns, callouses, tender heels, 

pains caused by weak arches. Foot-Rite 

Cushion Comfort Insoles take painful 

pressure off corns,c allouses,absorb walk- 

ing-jars, support weak arches. Light- 
spongy -v« ntilated-detachable. GUAR- 

ANTEE: Wear 30 days. If not delighted re- 

turn for refund. Send no money. Pay postman 

$1.98 plus postage and C.O.D. charges. If 
you send cash with order we pay all postage 

Give shoe size and whether for man or woman. 

Order today! 

FOOT-RITE propucts corr. 

3560 Broadway, Dept. 5-P. N. Y. 31, 


Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 
No longer be annoyed or feel ill at ease be- 
cause of loose, wabbly false teeth. FASTEETH, 
an improved alkaline (non-acid) powder, sprin- 
kled on your plates holds them firmer so they 
feel more comfortable. Soothing and cooling to 
gums made sore by excessive acid mouth. 
Avoid embarrassment caused by loose plates. 
Get FASTEETH today at any drug store. 











Sotisfaction Guoronteed. Prices i 

lettering and Foot-stone. Cotclog FREE. 
ALLSTATES MONUMENT CO. 
Box 85, Station F, Atlanta, Georgia 





AT ALL LEADING FURNITURE 


HARDWARE AND APPLIANCE STORES 
eee Your Order With Your Dealer NOW 


10% 
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LOVES A, 





st BUCKLEY’ Y's 


MIXTURE 

Why annoy your friends with rack- 
ing, hacking bronchial coughs due 
to colds or excessive smoking. Just 
try Buckley’s Mixture and see if you 
don’t get quick, glorious relief. Buck- 
ley’s contains soothing Carrageen 

> for irritated, inflamed throat 
membranes. Concentrated 
medication, nosyrups added 
—thus tends to act faster, 
go further. Try Buckley's, 


At All Drugstores 







™ CHORE GIRL 


Trade-mark Registered 
“The Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 
Safe — Efficient —Economical 
Look for my picture on label and my name “Chore 
Girl” stamped on eyelet closure—so handy for 
hanging me up. At your local store. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, Orange, W. J. 
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4s LACK 
a with - geese 
moisture trap 


* famous dry lip 


e comfortable 
bent shape 


Promptly relieves COUGHS of 


CHEST 
COLDS 


Breaks Up Surface Congestion, Too! 


At the first sign of a chest cold — rub 
Musterole on chest, throat and back. It 
rts to relieve coughs and tight 
muscles. Then good old 
Mus<erole helps break up painful 
surface conges.'on and checks irritation. 
In 3 strengths. At all drugstores. 
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| Radio 
99° 
Many children will hover close to 
| radios Sept. 29 listening for the return of 
| that exciting announcement: “It’s a bird! 
| mothers will also hear (Mutual, Mon.- 
Fri., 5 p.m., EDT) and wonder what man- 
< ner of man plays her children’s hero. 
*200 
i . n : 
ing Superman for all its seven radio 
| years. He’s big (nearly 6 feet, 180 
| pounds), and handsome (light brown hair, 
eyes), high-strung and friendly. 

His voice is one of the most heard 
in radio. Last season he appeared regu- 
days a week. In addition, Collyer is presi- 
dent of the New York local of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Radio Artists. 
spends with his three children, Patricia, 
9g, who says her daddy’s “not Superman, 
he’s just an actor,” Cynthia, 7, and 
inter-racial Sunday School in Poundridge, 
Conn., he swings a subtle weight as Super- 
man in convincing youngsters of his pet 
hood is to practice it in their own lives. 

Collyer tried out for the Superman 
role as just another part, was actually em- 
friends would think it was queer,” he 
grins, “but they only kidded me a little.” 
He had nothing to do with the program’s 
But he approves so highly that Superman 

is now his favorite role. 
A New Yorker, Collyer studied law 


« ... It's Superman! 
| It’s a plane! It’s Superman!” Many 
Clayton (Bud) Collyer has been play- 
NEW YORK 22,N.Y. | graying at the temples, and dark brown 
larly on six programs, two of them five 
Time for Three. But Saturdays he 
Michael, 5. Sundays, as teacher at the 
theory—that the best approach to brother- 
barrassed when he got it. “I thought my 
switch last year to a crusade for tolerance. 
like his father, but it didn’t take. His ac- 


instantly sta 


soreness in ches 
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Quick relief follows mild Resinol 


Soap cleansing and application of 
soothing, gently medicated Resinol 


RE y ij * ti OINTMENT 


Ano SOAP 


HERE’S a Friendly 
Way to Make Money 


For extra y' show lovely Bloebird 
Christmas gee reeting Card Assort- 
ments, Statio! Ree: $5 friends le, pelqubors 
co-workers. ERIEN IED. 
a ee, tlendedou’ tsnap them 
u return at our ez, eng. Nbutse Mt — 
s rUDIOS, Dept. Dept. P-16 Fitchburg, Mas 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write for 
further particulars as to patent protection and procedure and “Invention 
Record’ torm at once, No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-B Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 









FREE SAMPLES 
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bristmas Cards 
Sel! them at 
for 








tor grandparents had put a passion for 
showbusiness in his blood. It first got 
public notice when he was 7 and master- 
mind of a backyard show business. He’s 
been behind lights and mikes since. 

No Super-Smoke. The private-life 
of Superman measures up to hero-hood in 
at least two ways—he doesn’t drink or 
smoke. Early in his 17-year radio career, 
he noticed a rasp in his voice, so he quit 
cigarettes. “I don’t know why I don’t 
drink,” he admits. 

Collyer has unusual powers of re- 
straint, too. One morning he had motor 
trouble driving to work. He was pushing 
his car all by himself when a fellow com- 
muter stopped to help. 

“You'll hurt yourself,” the 
scolded. “Who do you 
Superman?” 

Superman didn’t wince. 


Handshake by Radio 


With the click of a switch, listeners 
in New York, Washington, Chicago and as 
far west as Oregon can transport them- 
selves to the atmosphere of Paris or 
London. 

Audiences are more interested today 
than ever before in varying their Ameri- 
can radio diet with music, quizzes and in- 
terviews transcribed by British and French 
radio. 

By last week, the French Broadcast- 
ing System was reaching American listen- 
ers through 200 U.S. stations with five 
programs recorded in English by French 
and American actors. The British Broad- 
casting Corp. had 14 programs on 70 U.S. 
outlets last year. But many more BBC 
shows are picked up directly from London 
by stations with shortwave facilities 

BBC began making records for the 
U.S. in 1940, and does all transcribing for 
them here. The recent dollar crisis, how- 
ever, has forced them to curtail production 


man 
think you are, 


. 





JUST PLAIN BUD. Not a bird nor a plane, but a kids’ hero by accident. (SEE: It’s Superman!) 
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omewhat. France began just last April, 
records its shows in Paris and airmails 
them to New York be copied. for dis- 
tribution. 


n 
to 


Best Listening. Among the most 
popular English programs are: 
e@ @ Trans-Atlantic Quiz, in which 


American experts Christopher Morley and 
John Mason Brown are grilled with ques- 
tions about England. British Professor 
Denis Brogan and actress Joyce Grenfell 
answer queries about the U.S. 

e @ Pleasure Parade, with news about 
Great Britain’s entertainment world. 

English programs average half -an 
hour; the French run 15 minutes. Most 
popular French offerings are: 

e @ Rendezvous in Paris, an attempt 
to capture the flavor of Parisian 
with the latest French popular songs, sing- 
ers and orchestras. Claude Dauphin, 
French film star, is emcee. 

e @ Folk Music of France, a weekly 
musical journey through France. 

U.S. stations pay only the cost of the 
disk. Some larger stations, like New 
York’s WOR, exchange programs with 
BBC. Neither the French nor British gov- 
ernments want profit—only international 
good-fellowship. 


cates 


Spot Announcements 


ee Last season on CBS Vox Pop 
emcees Parks Johnson and Warren Hull 
got miffed and quit because they said Lip- 
ton’s Tea ruined their act with commer- 
cials. This year American Express Co. is 
putting them on ABC, completing the net- 
work’s star-spangled Wednesday night 
schedule. Beginning Oct. 1 Lionel Barry- 
more in Mayor of the Town heads the 
parade at 8 p.m., EST, followed by Vox 
Pop, Abbott and Costello, Jack Paar, Bing 
Crosby and Henry Morgan. 

e @ /nformation Please, producer Dan 
Golenpaul’s personally-owned quiz show, 
moves to Mutual Sept. 26 (Fri., 9:30 
p.m., EDT). On CBS last season, it was 
cancelled by Parker Pen. The regular ex- 
perts, Kieran and Adams, will be on hand 
as usual. 

e @ Oscar Levant, always reluctant 
to take a regular radio job, has signed a 
contract with Standard Brands to be a 
Thursday night fixture on the Al Jolson 
show starting Oct. 2 (NBC, 9 p.m., EST). 
Because he will broadcast from Holly- 
wood, he’s not expected to appear as often 
as he used to on the New York-produced 
Information Please. 

ee The familiar “Good evening, 
everybody” of Lowell Thomas will be 
heard over CBS, starting Sept. 29 under 
Procter & Gamble sponsorship. Three 
commentators replace him on Sun Oil’s 
NBC newscast: Felix Morley, editorial 
consultant to PATHFINDER, for foreign 
news, Ned Brooks for national affairs, and 
Ray Henle with a general summary. 

e @ The Bob Hawk quiz goes to NBC 
from CBS Oct. 2 (Thurs., to p.m., EST). 
The Screen Guild Players takes Hawk's 
former 10:30 p.m. spot on Monday, Oct. 
6. Temporary selection for the season’s 
first play is Bells of St. Mary’s, with In- 
grid Bergman and Bing Crosby. 
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in HUDSON 
Poultry 


Hudson feeders are shaped to keep feed 
sliding to bottom-center for fast, easy feed- 
ing without waste. Hudson fountain pans 
have a special shape that lets chicks stand 
up close for easy drinking; that fills twice 
as often; that keeps water fresher. Ask your 
Hudson dealer to show you the money- 
making “angles” in all Hudson feeders, 
fountains, brooders, nests. 








Sprayers and Dusters 
proy Poultry Equipment 


Hay Tools and 
Barn Equipment 





Farm Ventilation 
Equipment 








Livestock Equipment 








TESTED AND PROVED EQUIPMENT 















HEARING AID 


SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 






CCAUTEDS | DEAF wirnour sarreny 


Like costly oi! paintings. 1s 
before offered. Amazing Value! Gets or- 
ders fast! Gorgeous Christmas Cards with 
name, 50 for $1.00 up. Pays up to 100% 
profit. Also Stationery. 20 other assort- 


Automatic hearing device witheut BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send to: ay for free information and names of happy 
Pronts. 60c to $1. Samples on Approval. users in you vicinity. Makes an ideal gift 


PURO CO. 2801 Locust, Dept. 720L St.Louis3,Mo. | American Earphone Co., 10 East 48rd St. (Dept. P»24), N. ¥. 17, N. ¥. 


Try My Way of Living 
@ forJust90 Days! 


says AL WILLIAMS Noted Conditioner 
\ 7 “are your nerves jumpy—your digestion Learn to Condition 


upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 
Your Body Against— 
RHEUMATISM 


Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 
mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
out, sleepless, short of breath, subject 
to frequent colds, headaches, or spells of 
SS a any of these ques- C ONSTI PAT | 0 N 
NERVOUSNESS 
: INDIGESTION 
ee een noted West Coast con- 0 Vy E R W E | G H T 
Tets New| And Many Other 
3.23” | Common Ailments 


tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
FREE BOOK *% 


the methods I have used to combat such 
disorders in directing health improvement 
programs for more than 40,000 men and 
—————EE 
Tx: his new 24 page illust rated book. ** Your Health and the Next 90 Days.” Mr. 
Williams tells how you can learn and apply his health-bullding measures right in 
our own home. Explains astonishing results i) combating Constiqggion, 


For $ 
With Name 
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Kere is PROOF! 
Read What Users Say: 


‘Now enjoy what I eat with 
no pains or other afte 

effects.” Mr. A. E P ™ 
Constipation js 
‘he past for me.’ 


















a thing of 


sal Mrs. V. H. 
‘t ad a bad case of neuritis 
— I started Program. It 
as disappeared com plete- 

Mrs. M. G. 


“Have lost 35 
Dound q 
days, feel 15 jot is in 90 


women from 16 to 66 years old says 


: younger.”’ 
2 r. E. J.P. 
No need for laxatives after 





first week. This eems flood Pressure, nutritional Anemia, Stomach, Kidney « | Liver trouble an 

4 miracle to me Seems like other ailments in 00 days. or LESS. Send for this remarsable | KEE BOOK at 
Mr. H once. it’s FREE. No cost or obligation. Comes postpaid 

‘Have Gained the a AB | -/_PTEeneeenpeREpEEEEeN ane 3s Te seeeeeesssseeesesesasee 

wi > elg I 7 

sett, AP came See EY TUE TAME, PRCORAM, Och, usa, Send for It 

s winter : . Way, BOS RAGOWS IS, Vae., es TODAY! ;: 

“BI Mr. C. T. . Dear Mr. Williams: Without cost or obligation, please ' 

: ood Pressure reduced & send me postpaid, a copy of “Your Health and the Next ' 

Mn a 25 points General s 90 Days.” 4 

vealth greatly improved. ’’ H . 

Mr. L. G. R. : NAME____ a ae 4: as : 

. 

5 STREET or BOX No.__ an. Ee : 

. . 

. 

= CITY STATE . 


. 
SSSSSSS ESSER EET SEETHER ESE SSSSSSET SESEEEEE ESSERE EERE EERE EET EEE EEE 


Penny Postcard will do 
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Pathfinder School Plan || 


PATHFINDER has been used in 


schools for more than 50 years 





to supplement textbooks and en- 
liven the study of Current Events, 
Science, English and Literature, 


History, etc. 


The news, reported clearly and 
concisely, helps students keep 
abreast of National and World 
events. News Questionnaire, de- 
signed for use in daily studies, 
is prepared monthly covering 
the month's issues and is an 
effective teacher's aid. 

Special subscription prices 
available to students thru 
their Social Studies Instruc- 
tors. 

Instructors are invited to re- 
quest further information con- 


cerning PATHFINDER's School 
Plan by writing— 


Pathfinder 


School Service Department 
PATHFINDER BUILDING 
1323 "M" St. N.W., | 
Washington 5, D. C. 








SELL “Ssscshine Line“ 


CHRIST-HONORING CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Original designs, warm greetings, choice 
Scripture texts. Preferred by Chris- 
tian people because they express the 
true spirit of Christmas. Also fast- 
selling religious gift items. 
Good profits. Write today. 

TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS P2 

Anderson, indiana 












22 in. High; 16 in. Wide: 


in. 
Monuments of enduring beauty- 


Lettering free Satislaction guaran- 
teed Write for FREE Catalo 





SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
F Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Bypaths 





The Bellhop 


I’m ready and willing and waiting, 
With my smile and my uniform splendid, 
To do your command 
With a strong, helping hand 
(The palm only slightly extended). 


No, there’s no one more friendly than I, 


Sir! 
I’m eager as eager can be! 
There’s no one more anx- 
Ious to merit your thanks 


Than -.. . 
THAT one? That TRUNK there? 
Not me! —R. Conly 


The size of the nation’s liquor bill 
indicates that Americans don’t save for a 
rainy day but for a wet night. 

. . . - 

No casualty has so far been reported 
to have resulted from a consumer being 
hit by falling prices. 


Bolts will not hold a political party 
together. 

England lost no time in giving India 
back to the Indians. 


Amughesing 


There was a young fellow named Hughes, 
Who crashed the front page in the neughes, 
The Senate Committee, 
Confughesed, or in pity, 
Called it off after hearing his vieughes. 
—T. H. T. 


. o * 
Battle-cry of the hay fever league: 
“Sic September Tyrannis.” 
In betting on the sweepstakes, there’s 
more accent on the weep than the take. 
The future of Europe is not exactly 
Red but it’s not rosy either. 
. . _ 
Middle-age is when dangerous curves 
become extended detours. 


The average fadist thinks by infection 
—catching an opinion like a cold. 


Henry Wallace proposes: to cross 
American and Russian strawberries. The 





“Wonder if you'd mind plugging 
these in for us?” 
Soviet berry will probably yell “Veto!” 
The new women’s styles have fixed it 
so that figures can lie a little bit. 


Double Boo! 


The old haunted house that nobody 
would rent is now a duplex. 
. . 7 
It’s about time England’s poet laure- 
ate wrote an Owed to America. 
. . . 
If all commentators were laid end to 
end, a lot of people in public life would 
be glad to send flowers. 


All study and no play makes Jack a 
dull halfback. 


Quips 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn. 
Petrillo isn’t bothering the school kids this 
season.—Detroit News. 


Attlee has the job of making the peo- 
ple work—and making his Labor govern- 
ment work.—Arkansas Gazette. 

és 

Is civilization, such as it is, worth 
what it costs, as much as it does.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


Plaids will be popular with co-eds this 
season. So, as papa may find out later, 
will checks.—Boston Herald. 





PATHFINDER 





What do you need 
to go into business 


I. The first thing you need when you go 
into business for yourself is an idea, or a 
service, Or a product 
other words. The better that “‘something” 
is, the better your chances of getting enough 
customers—and of keeping them satisfied. 


something to sell, in 






2. Next you need money enough to get 
started and to keep going until income 
catches up with outgo. Maybe you use your 
own savings—or maybe you borrow from 
a bank—or from other people who have 
enough confidence in your proposition to 


risk their Savings. 





4. Now comes good management. 
Maybe yours is the kind of business you 
can run all by yourself. If not, you'll have 
to hire a capable manager. If you fail here, 
competition will soon force you out of busi- 
ness. Then you and your backers will lose 
their money and you and your employees 
will be out of jobs! 


ATIONAL 


Write for your free copy of ‘Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


SSOCIATION OF 
Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


5. And almost from the day you start, 
you'll need to do enough business to meet 
your payroll, your rent, your taxes and all 
your other expenses. And these charges must 
be paid before there'll be anything left for 
you or your backers. 


ANUFACTURERS 





3. Then, of course, you need loyal em- 
ployees who know their jobs, and a place 
in which to do business. And this will have 
to be equipped with supplies, or materials, 
or machinery—the “tools” with which to 
work. 


\ Ve — 
ry 


“a 





6. Finally you need to make a fair profit 

not just because you want one, but be- 
cause that’s the only way you can sfay in 
business. Profits are the very mainspring of 
American industry. And they pay for the 
expansion and improvements that bring 
more products, more jobs, lower prices and 
greater security for all. 


Most Americans say they think 10 to 15 
cents out of each dollar of sales would be 
a fair profit for business to make. As a 


matter of fact, industry averages less than 
half that much! 








@MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military aircraft 


standing commercial 
cargo service ° 

Chemicals Division) DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing air- 
craft (Martin Rotawings Division) « 
(licensed to U.S. Rubber Co.) « 
tion moterial (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) « 
Stratovision aerial 


Westinghouse Electric Corp.) « 
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5 the greatest shortage is... time! 
That’s why more and more businessmen are traveling 
by air. By air, you can assemble a staff quickly, cut 
nonproductive travel time, expand markets, get the 
jump on competition. More flying means fewer over- 
night trips, more time with your family. Each day 
has extra hours when you travel by air! 

Fly Martin . . . Gain Time! 
In making reservations, ask to go by Martin air- 
liner. Fleet new Martin 2-0-2 and 3-0-3 transports, 
cruising at nearly 5 miles a minute, bring high ex- 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Aerial gun turrets ¢ Guided missiles « Jut 
planes for both passenger and 


Marvinol resins (Martin Plastics & 


Mareng fuel tanks 
Honeycomb construc 


broadcasting (in conjunction with 
Aircraft ground-hand- 


ling equipment (licensed to Aircraft Mechanics, Inc.) 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build 
better living in far-reaching fields 








THEY ALL GET HERE 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 





IN TIME?” 


press speeds to every airline city. Travel the clean, 
comfortable way . . . arrive at your destination 
hours sooner, looking your businesslike best. 


Proved in Service 


A new era of swift, dependable transportation is 


opening, as the ultramodern Martin 2-0-2 enters 
service. Meanwhile, Martin is spurring production 
so more Americans can fly on these advanced air- 


liners . . . and gain Time, Time, TIME! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


@ 


N00 60.0066600-06s00c6cocewseabeceesoueses 


4 a, ~ 
Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland. i. <a 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 

of the colorful new Martin Booklet, g:.. 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” J “2k 
The Glenn L. Martin Company, 








